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Editorial. GOOD WILL IS NOT ENOUGH 


; [he newly appointed editor of a periodical such as The Catholic 


-~ Counselor may be excused if in his first efforts he eschews the 
editorial first person plural for a more personal statement. He is 
"awed by the progress his predecessors have made. As a reader, 
he has observed the growth of a fledgling journal to its present 
state of vigorous maturity. He hopes that his stewardship will be 
‘in the tradition of those whose labors have guided The Catholic 
Counselor’s growth. He relies on the interest and support of the 
professional guidance workers whose writings are the lifeblood of 
| the publication. 


; If he is to make some broader comment as he begins his minis- 
_ trations he feels they might well be directed to the growing recog- 
Nition of the role of guidance in the Catholic educational scene. In 
the few months since he has assumed his editorial responsibilities 
he has found that his position provides critical insight into the field 
of guidance as a whole. His perception has been broadened by the 
manuscripts he has read and the ideas gained from conversation 
with the new colleagues that he has met. He is both heartened and 
somewhat troubled by what he sees. 


Perhaps the most graphic impression he has gained is that of 
the remarkable good will of guidance workers and their superiors. 
The outstanding assets of the Catholic guidance movement is the re- 
servoir of the “milk of human kindness” upon which it can draw. 
Dedicated priests, religious, and lay workers are committed to the 
young people they serve. An impressive spirit of Charity spurs 
their desire to expand the services they provide. But if the editor 
is encouraged by the motivation of his colleagues, he is troubled by 
what he perceives to be a trend to make good intentions a shoddy 
substitute for truly professional service. 


An administrator does not provide a guidance program simply 
by assigning a well-meaning but untrained member of a teaching 
faculty the hollow title of Director of Guidance. Holy Orders or 
religious vows do not substitute for professional training. An 
administrative office devoted to registration, program scheduling 
‘or discipline, whatever its title, is not a guidance office. Guidance 
Needs are not met when the counselor’s efforts are devoted solely 


_A counselor is not worthy of the designation when he neglects his 
technical development through professional affiliation. He courts 
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to evaluation through research. Guidance is a profession. The 
counselor is a man who is specially trained to master specified, 
pa and delicate functions. Good will alone does not make a 
counselor. 


It is this new editor’s hope that The Catholic Counselor will 
aid in the transformation of good intentions to actualities. It is 
his desire that as “an organ of communication for Catholics in 
guidance” this periodical will help initiate the neophyte, inspire 
the journey-man and stimulate the theoretician to refinement of 
methodology and ideals. In this process the editor is little more 
than a middle-man. The success and growth of The Catholic Coun- 
selor, indeed of the whole Catholic guidance movement, will depend 
upon the willingness of articulate professional workers to bring 


a kind of professional autism when he does not submit his program | 








their written thoughts to the forum of publication. 


Vincent M. Murphy, Editor 


Admission to College 
Brother Thomas More, C.F.X. 


A HIGH SCHOOL administra- 

tor does not need to be con- 
vinced by his current reading on 
college admissions that getting 
into college is, and will continue 
to be difficult. A study of the re- 
cords of his own graduating 
classes will give the principal a 
graphic picture of this situation. 


Admission to college then be- 
comes a business in which high 
school personnel are vitally in- 
terested. On their side, they want 
to see that their college prepara- 
tory classes are given the proper 
depth and excellence. They have 
made many curriculum changes 
that give indication of orginali- 
ty, imagination, and ingenuity. 


Brother Thomas More is Prin- 
cipal of St. Xavier High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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But this is another matter. They 
want to know, too, what stand- 
ards colleges are using to admit 
students. The reading of college 
catalogues does not give all the 
answers. 


In view of these difficulties, a 
survey was conducted to deter- 
mine specifically what standards 
colleges are employing to decide 
upon student admissibility, and 
second, to learn what problems 
high school administrators per- 
ceive in the area of admissions. 
A questionnaire was sent 
to 88 high schools from which 
35 replies were obtained. The 
high rate response seems to 
testify to the importance which 
both the high school and college 
administrators attach to the pro- 
blem. 
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The College Survey 


Questionnaires were sent to 
Catholic colleges in the East, 
South, and Mid-West. Half of 
these institutions were directed 
by men; the other half by wo- 
} men. The questionnaire contain- 
ed four questions: 

1. What is the principal basis 
upon which you make your selec- 
tion of incoming freshmen? 

2. Do you place much reliance 
upon the recommendation of the 
high school principal in your se- 
| lection of freshmen? 

3. Do you have a cut-off score 
on the CEEB or any other stand- 
ardized test? 

4. If you do have a cut-off 
score on the CEEB, would you 
consider an applicant who has 
the approval of his high school 
but whose score is below your 
cut-off score? 

All twenty-four colleges 
responded to the first question. 
A summary of their answers in- 
dicates that selection is made on 
the following bases, listed in the 
order of importance: (1) High 
school record, (2) Rank in class, 
(3) Recommendation of school 
personnel, (4) Test scores: 
CEEB, ACT, National Merit—in 
that order, (5) Test data pro- 
vided by the school. 

Every college indicated that 
the high school record was the 
most important piece of evidence 
for admission to college. How- 
ever, the following comment by 
one college seems to express the 
sentiment of all the colleges: 
“There is no one item which is 
the principal basis for our selec- 
tion. It is the total picture and 
our knowledge of the schools and 
their marking systems and the 
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integrity of the high school prin- 
cipal... . Another element which 
is very important is the course 
chosen by the student.” 

Naturally the record is stud- 
ied against the general policies 
of the college. One of these poli- 
cies is the establishment of some 
kind of cut-off score on a stand- 
ard test. Hence, the question 
whether colleges had established 
a cut-off score on these tests. 

Eight answered definitely that 
they had a cut-off score. Sixteen 
said they do not have a cut-off 
score. Some cut-off scores men- 
tioned were 600, 500, 450, 400. 
Though sixteen said they have no 
cut-off score, they leave the im- 
pression that many have a policy 
of not accepting students who 
fall below some score estab- 
lished by the college. Scores are 
particularly significant, it is pre- 
sumed, when there are numerous 
applications for programs such 
as engineering or pre-medical 
curricula. One college which es- 
tablished a minimum score 
states, “The College Board cut- 
off score for all science and 
math majors is 600; for non- 
science majors in the College of 
Arts and Science, 500; for other 
courses such as Business, Edu- 
cation etc., 450.” 


Cutt-off Indefensible 


An interesting comment is 
made by the respresentative of a 
college which does not establish 
a cut-off score, “I think that 
statistically a cut-off score pra- 
tice is indefensible. The error of 
measurement in the College 
Board scores, for example, indi- 
cates that you cannot take a 
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cut-off point of 500 and say that 
a boy with a score of 500 is de- 
finitely better than a boy with a 
score of 490 or worse than a boy 
with a score of 510 or 515. Asa 
consequence, I think it would be 
very valuable for admissions of- 
ficers if high schools would re- 
port several intelligence tests 
instead of just one, and, if possi- 
ble, have the students take the 
College Board Aptitude Tests in 
junior as well as in senior year.” 


Freshman Profile 


In order to establish an un- 
derstanding between the college 
and the high school, some 
colleges send high schools 
a profile of their current 
freshman class. These reports 
include the following items: Ap- 
plications (preliminary, com- 
pleted, accepted, and enrolled), 
Geographical Distribution, Qu- 
artile Rank in Graduating Class, 
Financial Aid, CEEB (SAT) 
Scores. 


Such information is an excel- 
lent guidance tool for high 
school principals and guidance 
directors. It gives the high 
school information regarding the 
type of student accepted in a 
particular college, and helps the 
high school determine which 
of its students the college would 
probably accept. This kind of re- 
port, along with information 
contained in the regular cata- 
logue, gives a fuller and more 
complete picture of the stand- 
ards of admission. Colleges that 
render this service make it less 
difficult for the high school prin- 
cipal to recommend or not re- 
commend a pupil for collegiate 
work. 
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Twenty of the colleges said | 


they place reliance upon the re- 


commendation of the high school | 


principal. This reliance is pre- 
dicated upon the college’s ac- 
quaintance with the students who 
come from certain high schools. 
As one dean said, “This depends 
upon the school! Some are more 
reliable than others.’’ Some col- 
leges stated that some high 
school principals seem over-anxi- 
ous to have students accepted. 


Principal's Recommendation 


The general impression gath- 
ered from replies to this ques- 
tion is that colleges know that 
principals base their recom- 
mendations upon the record of 
the student. They realize that 
the principal or the guidance di- 
rector knows the student quite 
well and that his report will, 
by and large, be based upon re- 
liable facts. 

To the question about the appli- 
cant with low test scores but with 
high school approval, the fol- 
lowing response was obtained: 
yes, 2; No.2; Sometimes, 9; Does 
not apply, 3; Not answered, 8. 
Such varied responses are pro- 
bably due to the vagueness of 
the question as well as to the 
fact that it is tied in with the 
question concerning the princi- 
pal’s recommendation. Most col- 
leges seem to agree that such 
letters are written because of 
various pressures exerted upon 
principals. Most principals will 
agree that at one time or an- 
other pressures are exerted in 
this area. 

One college dean expressed 
himself in this manner, “. . . we 
would consider very carefully a 
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boy who looked poor on the Col- 
lege Boards if the high school 
principal recommended him very 
strongly and gave some reason 
why he should be accepted de- 
spite his work on the College 
Board Test. The usual explana- 
tion, however, that this boy is 
bright but ‘freezes’ on objective 
tests, is hardly satisfactory, be- 
cause college marks are based 
largely on testing rather than 
recitation ; so a boy who is going 
to freeze on examinations is 
going to do poor work through- 
out college.” 


Perhaps this section of the re- 
port might well be summarized 
by one college president’s state- 
ment to high school adminis- 
trators. “Limitations in class size 
prevent the acceptance of some 
qualified applicants. The Ad- 
missions Committee must con- 
sider the relative merits of one 
applicant against another. In 
this sense, admission becomes 
competitive. It is obvious that 
low test scores may cause re- 
jection even though the com- 
mittee tries to avoid such devices 
as ‘cut-off scores’. From our pre- 
dictive studies, we find that low 
scores and a mediocre high 
school record usually result in 
failure. We do look carefully at 
all the information we can as- 
semble on each applicant, most 
important of which is an honest, 
complete, and objective report 
from the school.” 


Simplifying Applications 


In view of the responses ob- 
tained one wonders whether 
there are not some ways the col- 
leges might assist the high 
school. For instance, because of 
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the importance attached to the 
high school record, some appli- 
cation forms are long and com- 
plicated. A busy staff of a large 
school cannot give its full 
time to a careful and conscienti- 
ous study of the personal forms. 
A photostatic copy of the high 
school permanent record should 
be satisfactory as a preliminary 
basis for acceptance by the col- 
lege. These records usually in- 
clude the following information: 
complete record, high school 
rank, course, extra-curricular 
activities, 1.Q.s, results of such 
tests as CEEB, National Merit, 
ACT. Perhaps some discussion 
is needed to ascertain whether 
high school transcripts need re- 
vision to include whatever infor- 
mation colleges think necessary 
to make a valid judgment of can- 
didates. Also, perhaps further 
discussion is needed to find out 
whether some common form can- 
not be used by the colleges. 


Early Decision 


Earlier application for college 
admission, say at the end of the 
junior year, might offer further 
assistance to high schools. At the 
beginning of the senior year, 
the college could send a simple 
form to the high school asking 
for the student’s current rank, 
his major interest or field, and 
the result of any tests taken up 
to this time, and whether he is 
recommended for admission. By 
the time a student has completed 
the junior year, high school per- 
sonnel know whether he has col- 
lege potential. Transcripts co- 
vering three years of work could 
be sent to the college in Septem- 
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ber of the student’s senior year. 
On the basis of this preliminary 
report a college could well judge 
whether the student has the 
necessary qualifications for 
admission. 

Early application would pro- 
bably relieve much pressure on 
high school officials. It would 
also cut down on sending multi- 
ple transcripts, the bane of sec- 
retaries and principals. Early 
decision has the additional ad- 
vantage of making the senior 
year very significant for the 
students. 


The High School Survey 


Four questions were asked of 
the high school principals: 

1. Do you find that most col- 
leges your students attend admit 
on the basis of the CEEB or 
similar standard testing pro- 
grams? 

2. Is your recommendation 
guided chiefly by what the stu- 
dent has achieved in school and 
then by standard tests? 

3. Are colleges too test-consci- 
ous? Are they guided more by 
test results than by a school’s 
recommendations? 

4. Does a college which rejects 
an applicant you have recom- 
mended usually give you an ex- 
planation of the rejection? 

Question number one ties in 
exactly with the first question 
on the college questionnaire. 
Twenty-eight principals stated 
that the colleges make their se- 
lection of students upon high 
school records, rank, recommen- 
dation, and test scores. These 
principals considered test scores 
one of the major considera- 
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tions. Five said that test scores 
are given precedence, but that 
the high school record is a 
weighty factor. Two did not 
know what basis the colleges 
used for accepting candidates. 

The general reaction of the 
principals to this question seem- 
ed to be that with increasing 
college applications most colleges 
will be strongly influenced by 
the CEEB, ACT, or by a test of 
their own. 

“The colleges we have been 
dealing with usually make it 
clear that they look at the schol- 
astic record and the principal’s 
recommendations too.” This ex- 
pression might well be taken asa 
sample of what many principals 
think of this problem. 

Twenty-nine principals stated 
that their recommendation is 
guided chiefy by what a student 
has achieved in school. Four 
were guided by achievement and 
test scores, and two used stand- 
ard tests as the basis of their 
recommendation. 

Most high school principals 
will agree that they place a great 
deal of reliance upon achieve- 
ment. They do this because they 
have a very intimate acquain- 
ance with their students. Their 
knowledge of these students 
stems from a four-year relation- 
ship. They have seen these stu- 
dents in action. They know their 
good and bad qualities. Often- 
times an objective test verifies 
what the school already knows 
of a student. Oftentimes princi- 
pals have a ready answer for 4 
college which notes any vari- 
ations between the standard test 
scores and the scholastic 
achievement. 
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To the question, “Are colleges 
too test-conscious?” 8 answered 
yes; 19, no; 3, somewhat; 
5 were not sure. Thus a majority 
of the schools questioned did not 
feel that the colleges to which 
their students go overlooked 
scholastic achievement and the 
school’s recommendation. 

Such comments as the follow- 
ing give a fair view of the princi- 
pals on this question: “They try 
to be fair and cannot be blamed 
for wanting strong groups.” “I 
think a college has to be 
‘choosey’.”” 

Some felt however, that stu- 
dents had to take too may tests 
before being finally selected by 
a college. “The Colleges usually 
keep the students waiting a long 
time before notification of ac- 
ceptance. This waiting causes 
the students to send multiple 
transcripts through fear of not 
being accepted by the college of 
their choice.” To meet this pro- 
blem, one principal suggested 
that in a given area some uni- 
formity in testing be reached. 
“College is getting very expen- 
sive before students even get a 
notification of admittance. Too 
many tests are required. Could 
the same test be used for en- 
trance to various colleges in a 
given area?” 

Some general observations 
which could be made from the 
replies of the high school princi- 
pals are these: 

1. Some solution has to be 
found to the problem of the ex- 
penses incurred by students who 
take a number of tests for col- 
lege admission. 

2. Too many students are 
forced to send multiple trans- 
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cripts because they are forced to 
wait too long for a decision from 
some colleges. 

8. High schools may have to 
send a brochure describing their 
program of studies, their mark- 
ing system, their method of 
ranking students, the scholastic 
make-up of the student body, 
and any additional features of 
the curriculum to colleges to 
which their students apply. 

4. High schools should stamp 
on the transcript the type of pro- 
gram pursued by the students: 
Honors, Academic, Business, 
General. 

5. High Schools will have to 
establish close relations with the 
college, especially the local col- 
] 


ege. 

6. High Schools should hold 
College Nights and College Guid- 
ance Meetings for Parents to ex- 
plain college standards of accept- 
ing students. 


Conclusions 


The general results of the sur- 
vey indicate that the area of col- 
lege secondary school relation is 
one that requires more study, es- 
pecially on the question of ad- 
mission. Both groups are quite 
in agreement on some of the 
basic issues involved. On the 
local level there is a usually ac- 
tive public relations program 
which establishes rapport 
between the college and the se- 
condary school. It is more diffi- 
cult, however, to develop ‘an un- 
derstanding between high schools 
and those colleges which are out 
of the state. It is in this area 
perhaps where there is a defi- 
nite need for good public rela- 
tions on the matter of admis- 
sions. 








Guidance and Counseling 
in Confraternity Wor 


Brother Philip Harris, OS.F., 


HE Confraternity teacher has 

the opportunity not only to 
impart Christian doctrine, but 
to offer practical guidance to 
Catholic youth who, for the 
most part, are in public schools. 
Admittedly, most of this guid- 
ance will be informal, but there 
are techniques and approaches 
of the modern student person- 
nel movement which may be 
adapted to the school of reli- 
gion. In general, the guidance 
efforts of the Confraternity 
worker will attempt to (1) sup- 
plement the formal guidance 
practices available to the young- 
ster in the public school, or (2) 
provide necessary educational 
and vocational guidance to Cath- 
olic youth from public institu- 
tions which at present do not 
offer their students the advan- 
tages of a formal pupil person- 
nel program. 


The inclusion of guidance 
aims into the Confraternity pro- 
gram seems justified since Cath- 
olic educators are interested in 
seeing that all Catholic youth de- 
velop their talents to the fullest 
and that these abilities are used 
most effectively for the cause of 
Christ. A few examples relative 
to the above points may lay the 
groundwork for further analy- 
sis of this important question. 


Brother Philip is Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Development, 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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A secular high school may have 
an excellent guidance service 
which supplies adequate infor- 
mation and counseling on occu- 
pations. However, it is not likely 
to develop in the Catholic youth 
of that school a sense of voca- 
tion. The confraternity teacher 
may then build on the career 
basis of the public school and 
foster discussions on the states 
in life within which an individ- 
ual earns a living, as well as of- 
fer motivation for careers of 
service and dedication. On the 
other hand, if a student comes 
from a school which still lacks 
an organized program of guid- 
ance, especially in the area of 
college preparation and_ selec- 
tion, then the Confraternity 
worker’s duty is clear. If these 
Catholic youths are to take their 
rightful place in society and aid 
the Church’s apostolate, educa- 
tional information must be 
given with respect to the re- 
quirement of post-high school 
training, particularly in Cath- 
olic colleges and universities. 


The N.C.W.C. Office Set the Pace 


Fortunately, the national of- 
fice of the Confraternity, as far 
back as 1953, indicated the need 
for greater guidance endeavors 
in its excellent publication,How 
to Plan and Conduct the Parish 
C.C.D. High School of Religion.' 
Chapter X is entitled, “Sugges- 
tions for Counseling and Gui- 
dance,” and bears repetition 
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The spirit permeating the 
classes of the confraternity 
should be as much as possible 
like that which animates the 
Catholic high school. This 
consists in aiming through 
every activity to develop in 
students understandings, atti- 
tudes and habits of living 
which depend on three basic 
principles: (1) the complete 
dependence of men upon God 
and the corresponding respon- 
sibility to acomplish His will 
in all things; (2) the dignity 
of the human person who has 
been created in God’s image, 
redeemed by Jesus Christ and 
destined for eternal life; (3) 
the social nature of men 
which postulates their mutual 
interdependence, and_ their 
need for justice and charity, 
and for co-operation and gen- 
erosity in sharing material, 
intellectual, and spiritual re- 
sources. On these basic con- 
cepts, youth may be validly 
motivated to work for full de- 
velopment of all their talents 
and to find and accept the re- 
sponsibility for the common 
good which belongs to them in 
view of their native endow- 
ment and the graces which 
God gives at every stage of 
life. 

This spirit may be developed 
in part through group work; 
some of it however, must be 
the result of private inter- 
views and counseling. 

It is clear that educational 
and vocational guidance are 
essential aids in finding one’s 
calling in life and in prepar- 
ing for it. Hence, although 












the Confraternity class, be- 
cause of limited time, will de- 
vote itself primarily to moral 
guidance, it can and should 
give some attention to these 
other aspects. 

Catholic youth need religious 
foundations in deciding what 
colleges to attend, in deter- 
mining t h eir vocation to the 
priesthood, to religious life, 
to marriage, or to the single 
state in the world, and in 
choosing their life occupation. 
They must learn to apply re- 
ligious belief to solving daily 
problems regarding conduct, 
dress, recreation, or any other 
vital issue in their lives. They 
need it as a help in under- 
standing here and now their 
obligation as Christan stu- 
dents. Counseling under secu- 
lar auspices cannot adequately 
meet all these needs. Unless re- 
cognition of responsibility to 
God is the foundation, no 
guidance, however perfect it 
may be in the technical sense, 
can fulfill the requirements of 
direction toward the true 
Christian life. 


The Implication for Confraternity 


If the Confraternity worker 
is to take advantage of this 
unique opportunity for guidance, 
he should familiarize himself 
with the family and educational 
backround of his students. Since 
most of these pupils will be 
drawn from a small number of 
public schools, it would be wise 
for this teacher to meet with the 
guidance director of these near- 
by schools to determine the ex- 
tent of pupil personnel service 
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which are available to his Con- 
fraternity students.? Most school 
counselors are anxious to assist 
in the total development of their 
clients, so that it is not unlikely 
that the public school counselor 
would be willing to cooperate in- 
formally with the Confraternity 
worker in his additional guid- 
ance efforts. Professional guid- 
ance specialists are trained to 
utilize the resources of the com- 
munity; the Confraternity tea- 
cher can be considered to repre- 
sent a community agency en- 
gaged in guidance activities (all 
of course, but with the emphasis 
on personal and moral guidance). 
Therefore, it is not unlikely that 
system of referrals might be 
worked out between the two, or 
that the trained counselor would 
interpret what he knows about 
a Confraternity student as a re- 
sult of standardized tests and 
other means of evalution. 


Of all the techniques of mod- 
ern guidance, the following seem 
to have the best application for 
the Confraternity worker, and 
these are arranged in order of 
importance within the limitation 
of the C.C.D. set-up :* 

(1) weekly group guidance 
discussions; 
special guidance events, 
such as career days, col- 
lege nights, and parent 
forums; 


guidance audio-visual 
aids and publications; 
individual interviews 
and/or counseling ; 
guidance tests and inven- 
tories. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5 


-— 
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When To Do Confraternity Guidance 


Although the C.C.D. worker 
may be convinced of the value 
of guidance within the school of 
religion, it is understandable 
that the big problem is to dis- 
cover the time in which to carry 
out such activity. Here is where 
ingenuity, imagination, and en- 
thusiasm are paramount. The 
beginning effort may have to be 
very modest, but in due time 
significant results will be 
achieved. The following are but 
a few suggested ways to carry on 
guidance functions within the 
framework of the Confraternity, 
and they are offered in the hope 
that their presentation will stim- 
ulate even better proposals. 

(1) Within the forty-five 
minute discussion period, fif- 
teen minutes may be devoted 
to a practial application of 
moral principles by group 
guidance discussions. No mat- 
ter what the length of the 
period, a short break can be 
given and then fifteen to thir- 
ty minutes could be allowed 
for guidance similar to that 
in the secondary school’s 
homeroom period. 


(2) Time for guidance may 
be allocated by curtailing or 
substituting for the social part 
of the Confraternity program. 
Some Confraternity classes 
are followed by a social hour, 
A dance period could be cut in 
favor of a guidance session, or 
it could be held on every other 
week with guidance taking 
place on an alternate basis. 
Young people are concerned 
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about their future and can find 
the guidance discussions at- 
tractive. 


(3) Apart from the regular 
Confraternity class time, vol- 
unteers might offer guidance 
services to Catholic youth in 
public schools on Saturdays, 
holidays, or evenings. Actual- 
ly, a part-time Confraternity 
guidance center could be es- 
tablished to service one or 
several parishes. Professional 
Catholic guidance specialists, 
psychologists, and social 
workers may be available on 
the basis of free contributed 
service to a community and 
parish project. The funds for 
other necessary operational 
expenses could come from va- 
rious parish organizations 
who donate or support the ef- 
fort. Certainly the Confrater- 
nity “fishers” and “helpers” 
would be invaluable in this 
type of endeavor. 


(4) The Confraternity has the 
opportunity of serving parents 
by offering various programs 
which will improve parental 
guidance of youngsters in the 
Confraternity classes. Here, 
too, the C.C.D. parent-educa- 
tors and apostles of good will 
could be of assistance. 


(5) Sunday afternoons be- 
tween 3 and 5, presents 
an excellent period for 
the Confraternity to sponsor 
group guidance activities for 
both the pupil and parent. An 
educational forum, for in- 
stance, could be for either 
group or both, and might in- 
clude other children of the 
parish who are not in the C. 
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C.D. Parish societies might 
actually conduct the affair for 
the Confraternity. In one 
Long Island community, the 
Knights of Columbus and the 
Holy Name ran a Catholic 
College Night for the public 
school younsters in the Con- 
fraternity. 


Conclusion 


Any one or combination of the 
above approaches will permit 
worthwhile guidance services to 
be offered so that Catholic youth 
in Confraternity classes will be 
able to discover, develop, and di- 
rect their God-given potentiali- 
ties. Thus, they will be assisted 
by the C.C.D. to find their right- 
ful place in the social order, and 
to cooperate with Divine Grace 
in establishing within them- 
selves constancy in following the 
teachings of Christ. 
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Creatives in Conflict 


Sister Patrick Ann, C.S.J. 


THE results of two and a half 

years of extensive research 
on creativity at the grade school 
level appear to be gratifying 
and enlightening. There are 
now several means that may 
be used? to measure the creative 
potential of an individual. 
While the measures used to 
discriminate the highly crea- 
tive from those more dependent 
on teacher-direction are still in 
the process of revision, the ad- 
ministration of some of the vari- 
ous tests will yield interesting 
and challenging results. Readers 
unfamiliar with these _ tests 
are urged to investigate those 
measures already employed in 
an attempt to assay their utility 
for their own situation. The pur- 
pose of this paper, however, is 
not to explain these tests, but to 
alert the reader to their exist- 
ence and then to discuss several 
difficulties which children who 
are designated as highly crea- 
tive might meet. 


Torrance lists the character 
traits of creative persons: 

“‘,.. always baffled by something, 
attracted to the mysterious, at- 
tempts difficult jobs (some- 
times too difficult), construc- 
tive in criticism, courageous, 
energetic, full of curiosity, in- 
dependent in judgment, inde- 


Sister Patrick Ann is a tea- 
cher at St. Charles Borromeo 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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pendent in thinking, intuitive, 
persistent, becomes preoccu- 
pied with a problem, question- 
ing, receptive to ideas of 
others, regresses occasionally, 
unwilling to accept anything 
on mere say-so, and willing 
to take risks.” 

These traits must be present 
in varying degrees, if the indi- 
vidual is to be considered as pos- 
sessing a creative potential 
which may be developed and 
utilized. On the other hand since 
our present-day methods of im- 
parting knowledge in the class- 
room are geared to the greater 
number of pupils, the same 
traits, essential for creativity, 
are productive of problems for 
the creative child. 

In speaking of the problems 
that arise as a result of the cre- 
atives’ independence, curiosity, 
initiative and the like, Torrance‘ 
points out that it is important 
for them to make a wholesome 
adjustment to a group without 
sacrificing their creative abili- 
ties. This, it seems, is the prop- 
lem that will confront any per- 
son who is willing to pose a new 
idea, or venture into untried ter- 
ritory. To what extent then, can 
a child be expected to be an indi- 
vidual and yet be a member of a 
group? Or to put it another way, 
how is he to bring his indivi- 
dualness into harmony with the 
responsibilities he has as a 
social being? Both are impor- 
tant and the teacher has no 
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small task in fusing these two 
aspects into a balanced relation- 
ship. 

If the teacher is to help and 
guide this type of pupil, he must 
consider several areas of this 
subject. The first of these is the 
peculiar nature of an individ- 
ual with highly creative abilities 
who is at the same time also en- 
dowed with a goodly amount of 
intelligence as measured by the 
usual intelligence test (creativi- 
ty, it should be noted, is relative- 
ly independent of intelligence*). 
Studies show that such a person 
tends to learn more from experi- 
mentation and learning “on his 
own” than from teacher-directed 
lessons. At the same time these 
same individuals who apparently 
“play” at learning produce as 
high a score on an achievement 
test as those with higher IQs. 
Thus it would seem that while 
apparently relinquishing their 
responsibility as students, they 
are only changing the manner in 
which they are actually assum- 
ing such responsibility. 

In a given classroom there 
will not be too many students 
who are at once both highly 
creative and highly intelligent. 
Approximately 20% of a group 
may be classified in this 
category, and if the population 
is drawn from pupils of average 
or below average mentality, the 
proportion may be even less. 
However, once the creative po- 
tential of a particular class has 
been determined the teacher can 
be alerted to the divergent be- 
havior likely to be manifested. 
Understanding and tolerating 
such behavior will not be easy 
since creative activity is not 
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confined to any one area of ac- 
tion but to all aspects of life, 
play as well as work, and a child 
is likely to be a “clown” during 
a lesson that does not appeal to 
him and yet be completely en- 
grossed in lessons which hold 
greater appeal. He is likely to 
undertake novel projects in those 
studies to which his interest di- 
rects him. It is at this point that 
the wisdom and patience of el- 
ders must be brought into play 
and the temptation quelled to re- 
ject him and his projects en- 
tirely. Often, it is when a pupil 
of this sort is deeply engrossed 
in solving some problem that he 
is most receptive to suggestions, 
help, and futher challenge. 


Divergent Thinking 


To accept divergent thinking 
in the realm of ideas and actions 
associated with school subjects 
should be stimulating to any 
teacher. When this type of 
thinking carries over into ac- 
tions bearing on the order of the 
class however (and most assur- 
edly it does) it becomes a diff- 
erent story. Creative individuals 
are governed by spontaneity, 
impulse, and external stimuli. 
Their actions are unpredictable, 
appear undisciplined, and for 
that reason are often unappreci- 
ated in the routine of a busy 
teacher. To be prepared in ad- 
vance to challenge the creative 
pupil with interesting and new 
ideas, to suggest possibilities in 
a particular subject will save 
much time and patience, and will 
prevent many a problem in 
school discipline. 

So accustomed are we to a 
stereotyped culture reinforced 
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by mass media that individuals 
convinced enough to be different, 
to vary their approach to a pro- 
blem, or worse yet, to suggest a 
new one, tend to be thought of 
as “different” or “silly.”* Crea- 
tive chidren, nevertheless, have 
to learn to live with this opposi- 
tion and to adjust to it.? The 
teacher may assist in this adjust- 
ment when students fail to dis- 
tinguish between new acceptable 
and new non-acceptable behavior 
or ideas. The teacher’s accep- 
tance of and enthusiasm for new 
ideas that are acceptable or at 
least not undesirable should help 
to offset the effect of difficulties 
connected with the rejection of 
the many undesirable actions 
and jokes, that are likely to be 
manifested. 


In working with a child of 
this nature, one may be tempted 


to reject him in toto and “get on 
with teaching.” In effect, by so 
doing all “different” ideas are 
rejected because some happen to 


be “out of line.” Patience is 
needed. Because these children 
are gifted they develop an 
insight into their own short- 
comings, and the long-range 
guidance of creatives can bring 
some of the most interesting and 
satisfying results. The impor- 
tant point to be made here, the 
writer feels, is not to thwart the 
worthwhile good ideas when at- 
tempting to direct the undesir- 
able ones, but rather to create 
an atmosphere of receptivity to 
the real contributions that are 
made.*® 

Another question that might 
be raised here is: To what ex- 
tent should self-motivated ac- 
tion be allowed to govern the 


actions of a child? While this 
sort of action is to be hoped for 
in an adult and is certainly one 
of the aims of educators, in cre- 
ative individuals self direction 
often seems excessive. Such 
behavior will be particularly 
noted in regard to anything that 
concerns his own activities or 
ideas. When confronted with re- 
quests to help someone else, or 
to perform an action directed by 
another, he may need great 
urging. 
Directed Actions 


Directed action implies that 
the director assumes the respon- 
sibility, at least in great part, 
for the directed action; while 
self-motivated action implies 
that one carry out his own ob- 
jectives. Since, in addition, 
creative children may not pos- 
sess traits which help them post- 
pone their own goals, following 
the directions of others presents 
areas of conflict. But the 
business of living requires that, 
as sacred as an _ individual’s 
ideas or goals may be, reality 
often calls upon one to postpone, 
modify, or change them. Even 
more, they may have to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of duty or ex- 
pediency for some greater good. 
Confronted with this difficulty a 
teacher or parent must orient 
creative children to recognize 
the rights and contributions of 
others while, at the same time 
taking care not to minimize the 
worth of creative ideas. The cre- 
ative child may be taught that if 
his ideas are to be of worth and 
of lasting value they will have 
to stand the test of time, suffer- 
ing, and patience, and that he 
will have to get along with 
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others perhaps not so gifted as 
himself. 

If creative children are so 
trained at an early age, their 
self-centeredness will be temper- 
ed by an insight into the exigen- 
cies of life and the demands re- 
quired not only of him but also 
of others. 

One last area where creative 
children may run into difficulty 
is the mastery of skill subjects. 
Many creative children are no- 
toriously weak in writing, spel- 
ling, computation, and any other 
subject which requires careful 
repetition. In such a case the 
teacher may take advantage of 
the probability that when the 
same individual is involved in a 
problem which he considers in- 
teresting and worthwhile, where 
careful exact employment of a 
particular skill is required, his 
own standards will be far more 
rigorous and exacting than those 
set by an adult. If the teacher 
can succeed in channeling this 
latter tendency, the intensity 
and sense of dedication charac- 
teristic of these pupils when 
seeking the solution to a prob- 
lem in which interest has been 
aroused will be a source of great 
satisfaction. 

The foregoing discussion 
would seem to set a formidable 
task for the teacher who en- 
counters the creative child. Des- 
pite the difficulty such a situa- 
tion entails, it is hoped that an 
understanding of these young- 
sters will encourage teachers 
to spend that extra effort to 
help these children develop their 
special talent. It is hoped too 
that in sharpening the sensitiv- 
ity to and tolerance for the cre- 
ative child the teacher may be 
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spurred to a keener insight into 
the special problems of all stu- 
dents. 
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Profiles of Catholics in Guidance 
Vincent M. Murphy, Fairfield University, Conn. 


BROTHER LAWRENCE JOSEPH 
POIRIER, F.M.S. 


With the present issue of 
The Catholic Counselor, Brother 
Lawrence Joseph Poirier, F.M.S. 
hands the reins of editorship to 
his successor. One of the very 
few benefits which accrue to the 
change is the opportunity which 
it allows this column to provide 
a closer look at the career of 
real “Old Pro” of the Catholic 
Guidance movement. And yet, 
Brother Lawrence’s career 
deserves attention if only to 
demonstrate the many ways a 
dedicated person can serve the 
cause of guidance. 

Brother Lawrence, like a 
number of his colleagues, was 
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working with young people long 
before he became specifically 
interested in guidance. Over two 
decades spent in both elementary 
and secondary schools provided 
the first hand knowledge of 
the adolescent boy upon which 
Brother was to capitalize in his 
guidance activities. When, with 
his advanced degree from Ford- 
ham he turned to the guidance 
field, his commitment was 
complete. 


His initial guidance efforts 
were in the State of Massachu- 
setts, where he established the 
Department of Guidance at 
Lawrence’s Central Catholic 
High School, While he was at it, 
he found time to assist Haverhill 
High in the development of its 
guidance program, and also to 
assume the responsibilities of 
the vice-presidency of the Merri- 
mack Valley Guidance Associ- 
ation. From New England his 
superiors brought him to New 
York City, where, for two years 
he served first as Principal of St. 
Ann’s Academy, and subsequent- 
ly as the guidance officer of 
Mount St. Michael High School 
in the Bronx. There, as in Law- 
rence, it was his task to estab- 
lish the program he was to ad- 
minister. Since 1953 he has made 
Mount St. Michael the home 
base from which he has engaged 
in a variety of activities. 

He has maintained an active 
participation in half a dozen pro- 
fessional organizations. Brother 
holds charter memberships in 
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the American Catholic Psycholo- 
gical Association and in the 
Catholic Guidance Council of the 
Archdiocese of New York. In 
the latter group he has served 
both as Program Chairman and 
President for the 1959-1961 
term. He holds NVGA profes- 
sional membership and is a 
certified psychologist in New 
York State. 


In another sphere he has 
served at Marist College as a 
lecturer in educational psycho- 
logy, been a guest lecturer at 
Manhattan College and Iona 
College, and also took time to be 
the keynote speaker at the 1958 
Marist Educational Conference. 

Then, of course, there is the 
long association which Brother 
Lawrence has had with the The 
Catholic Counselor. He was As- 
sociate Editor for Volume Two. 
Volumes three through five were 
published under his editorship, 
and now he serves as a valuable 
resource person as an editorial 
board member. 


It is hard to characterize in a 
single article a man who does 
many things well, and it is un- 
fair in a profile of this sort even 
to consider that Brother Law- 
rence has been faithfully pro- 
trayed. Indeed, rather than list 
Brother’s contributions it would 
be more proper to thank him for 
them, and join Brother Philip, 
the Chairman of the editorial 
board, in his citation of Brother 
Lawrence, “We of The Catholic 
Counselor must simply state our 
gratitude to this man. He has 
shared with us his experience, 
his talent, his wisdom, and all 
this with ever enduring tact.” 
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Vital reading 
for all counselors 
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Catholic Youth in America 
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By ANDREW M. GREELEY 


For the first time — a book on the 
American Catholic adolescent, by a 
priest who is also a sociologist. Father 
Greeley not only presents a searching 
picture of young people today but sug- 
gests means by which they may be 
guided toward genuine maturity. This 
is perhaps the most candid, useful book 
of its kind since that famous best seller, 
Counselling the Catholic. 


Recommended by an expert 
“Father Greeley has analyzed the needs 
of Catholic youth with remarkable in- 
sight. No shallow study, it will challenge 
teachers, parents and youth — perhaps 
upset them. I recommend this book 
to all students of the so-called ‘youth 
problem’.” — MSGR. GEORGE A. 
nee Director, Family Life Bureau, 


$3.50 at your bookstore 
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A High School Guidance Program 


Sister Mary Prisca, R.S.M. 


HE whole field of guidance as 

it is understood in the high 
school today is so vast that it is 
impossible to cover all the vari- 
ous aspects. Besides, the know- 
ledge of a functioning program 
to any one guidance counselor 
would necessarily be limited to 
the school in which he was 
working. That is the case with 
the program described here. 


One big thing which was a 
favorable factor in setting our 
program in order was that it be- 
gan with a new school. As the 
school grew and developed, so 
did this important section 
expand. Even now there is a con- 
tinual adopting of new ideas, 
although since the school is only 
five years old none of the old 
have been laid aside. Perhaps 
the most simple way to describe 
the program is to begin with the 
incoming freshmen and follow 
them chronologically to gradu- 
ation. 


Since the philosophy of the 
guidance program touches the 
student during a four-year per- 
iod it must coincide with the 
philosophy of education adopted 
by the school. Briefly our phil- 
osophy considers the dignity of 
the student as to his origin 
(coming from God) ; his nature 
(made to the image of God, be- 


Sister Mary Prisca is Princi- 
pal of Assumption High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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ing redeemed and sharing in the 
life of God), and his destiny 
(return to God). The purpose, 
therefore, of the guidance pro- 
gram is to help the student help 
himself. It furnishes services to 
that end. It shows him how to 
live physically, intellectually, so- 
cially, spiritually, culturally, and 
economically so as to succeed in 
life and reach his eternal 
destiny. 


Guidance for the young stu- 
dent at our high school begins 
with a personal interview with 
parents and student. Achieve- 
ment tests are administered to 
eighth-grade girls in April. The 
results are sent away for tab- 
ulation. When they have been 
compiled and returned to 
the high school, interviews are 
set up. These are scheduled for 
one half hour in length, al- 
though no strict adherence to 
this time is ever exercised. Both 
parents come with the child. A 
family data questionnaire is fill- 
ed out at this time with the prin- 
cipal asking the questions. After 
the family data has been com- 
pleted a personal data form is 
given to the student. She is tak- 
en into another room, assured 
that the answers on the form 
will in no way count against her 
and told to work a her leisure. 
The Principal then is free to dis- 
cuss the student with her par- 
ents and this meeting has in- 
valuable worth. Parents can 
reveal assets, handicaps, both 
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mental and physical, and char- 
acter traits. This has always 
been one of the most helpful fea- 
tures of our entire program. 
Grade level achievement on the 
test is told to the parents and 
to the student when she returns. 
An outline of the courses avail- 
able is sketched and a brochure 
covering the points touched upon 
is given to the parents. One had 
previously been given to the stu- 
dent at the time of the test. With 
the previous knowledge gained 
by a study of the cumulative 
record card obtained from the 
grade school and from a recom- 
mendation from the elementary 
principal and eighth grade 
teacher plus the results of the 
test, the principal endeavors to 
guide the selection of the course. 
Parents have proven themselves 
uniformly amenable to sugges- 
tions and seem entirely satisfied 
with the determination of the 
course. Low achievers in both 
arithmetic and reading are re- 
quired to attend summer school. 

The data received from the el- 
ementary school and the first 
test results, together with both 
family and personal data sheets, 
are filed in an individual penda- 
flex folder which is kept current 
for four years. At the same time 
two permanent records are be- 
gun. One to remain in the re- 
cords file; one to be kept in the 
guidance office. 

Orientation takes place the 
day after Labor Day. Proce- 
dures include receiving home 
room schedules and book lists, 
and being measured for uni- 
forms. Half-hour periods for ex- 
perimental run of classes to spot 
conflicts follow the next two days. 
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Shortly after the first week of 
school, Big Sister - Little Sister 
day brings the seniors and 
freshmen together. The fresh- 
men entertain the seniors with 
an amateur program and the 
seniors serve refreshments. 


Homogeneous Grouping 


Homogeneous grouping breaks 
the freshman class into four 
patterns: College Prep I (Hon- 
ors), College Prep II, Business 
Education, and Home Econom- 
ics. The low ability group is 
scheduled for extra work in 
reading. Superior students are 
urged to increase their speed in 
an accelerated reading course 
which is in its second year of 
development. 

There is specially directed 
teaching for each group. In 
scheduling it has been the en- 
deavor to keep instructors 
teaching the same sections if 
possible; e. g. College Prep I, 
Business, etc. Encouraged by the 
teachers freshmen take Catholic 
University tests in at least two 
subjects, as well as the National 
Education Development test. 

Religious guidance during the 
year consists of priests’ instruc- 
tions once weekly. Opportunity 
for confession is given by priest 
instructors and by the chaplain 
weekly. First Friday is observed 
by attendance at Mass near noon 
at a Church on the same grounds. 
The yearly retreat consists 
of an orientation talk and Bene- 
diction on the day preceding the 
opening of retreat, and three 
full days of conferences. Friday 


classes resume but there is one 
final talk, and all attend Mass. 
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The retreat master remains for 
personal guidance throughout 
the day. Beginning last year, 
evenings of recollection were or- 
ganized. These occurred towards 
the end of the school year and 
each division of the high school 
had its own. Girls are invited to 
join the Sodality during their 
freshman year. These girls, of 
course, have special opportunity 
for personal help. Once weekly, 
on Monday, a priest counselor 
comes to the school. Girls sched- 
ule appointments in the morning 
before he arrives by writing 
their name and home room num- 
ber in the appointment book. In 
the classroom, the Insight Series 
is used weekly by the Sisters on 
the staff. A fifteen minute con- 
ference period daily allows the 
home room teacher contact with 
students. Social guidance is also 
provided at this time. 

Moving into the sophomore 
year always necessitates some 
readjustment of groups. The 
Scholarship Club may be entered 
at this time. Here students re- 
ceive special instruction in both 
mathematics and English. In 
this year and for the first time, 
a student expresses her choice 
of a cultural pursuit. In the 
cultural art period anyone who 
is a sophomore, junior, or 
senior may pursue one of the 
following: Art, Design (in 
Home Arts), Logic, Speed 
Reading, Orchestra, Dramatics, 
Speech, Glee Club, Music Ap- 
preciation. 
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Students in this year are in- 
troduced to the library guidance 
file which contains information 
on colleges, occupations, voca- 
tions, and personal guidance. 
One complete file is maintained 
for scholarship information 
classified according to colleges 
and companies, and there is 
a whole section on financial aid. 


Health Examination 


In this year, too, as well as in 
all other years students have a 
health examination which in- 
cludes weighing, measuring and 
eye testing. Referrals are made 
to the parents. Health had been 
previously checked at the begin- 
ning of the freshman year when 
a doctor’s recommendations as to 
fitness for participation in phys- 
ical education was filed in the 
individual folder. 


The Great Books program 
continues for the gifted and all 
sophomores take the Essential 
High School Battery test. Those 
in the College Prep Course take 
the National Education Develop- 
ment Test again. These tests are 
interpreted for the _ students 
either by the home room teacher 
or the teacher whom the student 
has selected for educational 
guidance. 


Educational guidance person- 
nel are teachers who are chosen 
by individual students. Early in 
the school year each girl is in- 
vited to select one of the instruc- 
tors to give her special attention. 


Interviews are arranged with 
the students after each quarter- 
ly, marking period. Most in- 
terviews take place after school 
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but it is permissible for a 
teacher to interview a girl dur- 
ing a free period provided an 
understanding has been reached 
with the subject teacher involed. 
In many cases these special edu- 
cational interviews have led tu 
benefical adjustments in other 
areas. The contact is good for 
both teacher and pupil. The 
teacher may think, “Here is 
someone whom I may help 
since she has_ selected me.” 
Begun two years ago, this type 
of counseling has gained a tre- 
mendous foothold in all divisions 
of the entire school. 


Religious Guidance 


Religious and moral guidance 
continue as outlined. In this year, 
too, the head of the guidance de- 
partment begins her systematic 
contact with the girls. The goal: 
to reach every girl in school. She 
is allowed two periods daily for 
counseling. 


The third year program con- 
tinues in the same general areas. 
At this time, the honors group 
begins a second modern lan- 
guage. The differential Aptitude 
Tests are given to all juniors 
by the guidance staff of a near- 
by college. Results are explained 
to the girls individually by the 
qualified personnel of the col- 
lege. Career speakers are invited 
to the school and both junior 
and senior students attend the 
lectures. Similarly, admission 
personnel from Catholic colleges 
and schools of nursing are heard. 
The National Merit Examination 
is administered to College Prep 
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students. Guidance interviews 


continue. 


Fourth year students receive 
all the opportunities previously 
mentioned. In addition, every 
senior girl participates in the 
Christian Family Living Pro- 
gram regardless of her course. 
Here an instructor who has a 
master’s degree in Home Econ- 
omics gives each senior instruc- 
tions in the spiritual, moral, and 
practical aspects of marriage. 
Part of the course includes cook- 
ing, sewing, managing the homé 
unit, budgeting, interior decora- 
ting, home safety, nursing, and 
child care. College Entrance Ex- 
aminations are taken by the col- 
lege bound; Civil Service by 
those in business education. 
Speakers from industry or mem- 
bers of professions are invited. 
Students also visit colleges 
and hospitals. Seniors are 
permitted and encouraged to 
make a closed retreat during the 
same time the regular retreat is 
in progress. The priest counselor 
concentrates on interviewing 
seniors during the last four 
months of their high school life. 
Parents, after the initial inter- 
view, begin to take a _ real 
interest. P.T.A. meetings are 
held regularly the first Monday 
of the month. At the first 
meeting parents follow their 
daughter’s schedule on ten min- 
ute periods. The business part of 
the meeting is short. Programs 
very often consist of a school 
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activity; e. g. cheerleaders’ and 
hockey players’ impromptu pro- 
gram, debate, religion bee, style 
show or glee club performance. 
Meetings are well attended. Af- 
ter each quarterly report faculty 
members hold conferences with 
individual parents. Parents are 
free to visit each teacher. 


Educational Committee 


The most recent development 
of parent aid in connection with 
the school is the appointment of 
an Educational Committee with 
a very active chairman. Meet- 
ings are called on the agreement 
of the principal and the chair- 
man. It was the Educational 
Committee which developed the 
speed reading course first begun 
last year. It persuaded the P.T.A. 
to pay for the rateometers and 
other materials needed. The 
committee under expert chair- 
manship assembled the scholar- 
ship file and are keeping it up 
to date. Through its efforts, 
educational television was intro- 
duced in the school. It is cur- 
rently pursuing information on 
obtaining aid for private schools. 
Trends being studied for school 
improvement are those in 
science, art and languages. 

Our follow-up program is in 
its initial stages. Each of our 
three graduating classes have 
filled out a detailed question- 
naire which we have assembled 
in the alumnae file. At the end 
of each five year period a de- 
tailed progressive and statistical 
report on our graduates will be 
compiled. The results should 
lead to contiuous evaluation and 


improvement. 
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In setting up our guidance de- 
partment we have tried to fol- 
low consistently the steps out- 
lined by Brother Philip Harris 


in his excellent article. “Or- 
ganizing a Catholic High School 
Guidance Program.” sum- 
mary of these points and how 
they were interpreted are 
offered here: 


1. Someone must be ap- 
pointed to organize and coordin- 
ate all guidance activities. This 
has been done. 


2. The Guidance _ Service 
must have a philosophy. Our 
philosophy of guidance coincides 
with our philosophy of educa- 
tion developed in our Self-Study 
and approved by the associations 
which have evaluated our school. 


3. The Guidance Director 
must have free time for guid- 
ance. As our school grows the 
counselor will be given full- 
time instead of the two-hour 
period now allotted. 


4. The Guidance Director 
must have a place to function. 
We have a guidance office with 
files and bookcases. A confer- 
ence room adjoins. The Guid- 
ance Director, the principal the 
spiritual director, and the coun- 
selors determine counseling 
emphasis. 


5. The Guidance Director 
must plan some group guidance. 
Home room teachers conduct 
weekly group guidance session. 


6. The Guidance Service 
should secure educational or oc- 
icupational literature. Our school 
has a scholarship, career, and 
vocational file. 
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7. The Guidance Department 
must develop a standardized 
testing program. Tests are set up 
for every year. Students learn 
the results of these tests. Profile 
sheets are taken home to 
parents. 


8. The Guidance Service 
should endeavor to aid parents. 
We have regular parent-teacher 
conferences and a monthy bul- 
letin to parents. During retreat, 
parents are brought together for 
a lecture and question-and-an- 
swer period. 


9. Guidance Service must 
sponsor special guidance events. 
First Firday devotions, annual 
retreat, senior closed retreat, 
etc., are all part of the program. 


10. The Guidance Service 
must attempt to solve reading 
and study problems. Reading 
courses are part of the curri- 
culum. Study habits are stressed 


at conference periods. 


11. The Guidance Department 
may assist with job placement. 
We have this aid for seniors. 
Questionnaires on graduates also 
help. 


12. The Guidance Service 
must facilitate the work of the 
administration and faculty. We 
work in very close harmony. 


13. The Guidance Service 
must practice good public rela- 
tions. Securing speakers and 
placing students in jobs aid 
greatly in this. 

Guidance practices of course 
can never remain static. Like 
the curriculum itself these will 
be undergoing change. The best 
should be continually sought. A 
good guidance department goes 
a long way in making a good 
school. 





THE INSIGHT SERIES 
by Dr. James J. Cribbin; Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F.; The Reverend 
William J. McMahon; (editorial consultant, Sister Barbara, S.C.): 
IT'S YOUR EDUCATION and Teacher's Handbook (grade 9) 
IT’S YOUR PERSONALITY and Teacher's Handbook (grade 10) 
IT’S YOUR LIFE and Teacher's Handbook (grade 11) 
IT’S YOUR FUTURE (in preparation for grade 12) 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC., 750 Third Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Preparation for 


Guidance and Counseling 


Nathaniel 


HILE most guidance special- 

ists charged with counseling 
functions in Catholic schools and 
colleges have from 30 to 60 
hours of graduate preparation, 
an increasing number of coun- 
seling psychologists with the 
doctoral degree are making 
their appearance on the staffs of 
Catholic institutions, including 
both secondary schools and di- 
ocesan guidance bureaus. 


The addition of these psycho- 
logical specialists in American 
education signals the coming-of- 
age of counseling psychology as 
a professional field, distinct from 
educational-vocational guidance 
on the one hand and from clin- 
ical psychology on the other, 
yet virtually intermediary be- 
tween the two. As the clinical 
psychologist deals primarily 
with the severely emotionally 
disturbed or mentally subnor- 
mal client, and the guidance 
specialist in the past was likely 
to devote himself to providing 
resources within the educational 
or industrial setting to foster the 
optimal personal development 
of the individual, so the psycho- 
logical counselor and the coun- 
seling psychologist marshal the 
resources of applied psychologi- 
cal science to assist both dis- 
turbed and “normal” clients 


Mr. Pallone is Director of the 
Guidance Center, St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, New York. 
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in handling problems which, 
though perhaps emotionally-ton- 
ed, fall within the “normal” 
range of feeling. 

Only very recently has coun- 
seling psychology attained its 
majority. It was in 1955 that 
Division 17 of the American 
Psychological Association, for- 
merly the division of Counseling 
and Guidance, became the divis- 
ion of Counseling Psychology. 
According to Super, the fusion 
of new trends in developmental 
psychology, occupational sociol- 
ogy, and the psychology of per- 
sonality with the tradition 
of vocational guidance gave 
birth to counseling psychology 
(1,322.) It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the whole evaluation 
and educational counseling a- 
reas should also be included in 
any consideration of counseling 
psychology. 


Guidance Service and 
Counseling Functions 


Progams of preparation in 
guidance and student personnel 
administration in universities 
and schools of education have 
long recognized at least implicit- 
ly, that counseling is but one of 
many guidance functions prac- 
ticed by student personnel coun- 
selors. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation has identified individual 
analysis, provision of informa- 
tion, orientation, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up as the 
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six essential elements (2, 1) of 
the guidance process, and guid- 
ance specialists are generally 
trained to function in any and 
all of these services. At the same 
time, it is generally agreed that 
individual counseling, whether 
its focus be educational-voca- 
tional or personal, is the “heart” 
of guidance, and it is in this area 
that the bulk of the training of 
the psychological counselor and 
the counseling psychologist is 
concentrated. 


Structuring 


It is probably correct to indi- 
cate that the school counselor 
does some manipulation of en- 
vironment as he exercises his role 
in the guidance of youth. In vo- 
cational guidance for example, 
the school counselor through 
summer jobs or similar activi- 
ties, may structure planned work 
experiences for students, plan 
activities designed to broaden 
the job horizons of students, and 
arrange experiences for groups 
of students to orient them to the 
processes of vocational choice 
and implementation. These may 
properly be considered guidance 
functions. In individual counsel- 
ing, however, both school coun- 
selor and counseling psycholo- 
gist are properly concerned with 
the attitudes and self-system of 
the individual client. And the 
counseling psychologist is a 
Specialist in precisely this sort 
of guidance function, as he at- 
tempts to assist the individual in 
clarifying his attitudes, aspira- 
tions, and self-structure. 
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Training for Counseling 
Psychologists 


The Division of Counseling 
Psychology of the American 
Psychological Association has 
taken a deep interest in pro- 
grams of training and has 
established criteria for the ap- 
proval of colleges and univer- 
sities offering programs in this 
specialty. APA recommendations 
include competence in 8 profes- 
sional fields (3) : 

1) Basic general psychology, 
including experimental and phy- 
siological psychology, and a 
knowledge of psychological his- 
tory and systems; 

2) Development and organi- 
zation of personality, including 
normal and pathological person- 
ality functioning; 

3) Appraisal techniques, 
through mastery of a variety of 
tests, interviewing procedures 
and observational methods; 

4) Counseling and psychothe- 
rapy, involving both individual 
and group techniques and know- 
ledge of referral sources, based 
on understanding major theo- 
retical systems in counseling 
and psychotheraphy ; 

5) Supervised experience, us- 
ually gained through a year-long 
counseling internship in a school, 
hospital, or community guidance 
agency ; 

6) Understanding of the 
social environment in which the 
client and counselor operate, in- 
cluding occupational sociology ; 

7) Professional orientation to 
psychological specialties; and 

8) Competence in research 
methods. 
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Standards of preparation for 
school counselors recommended 
by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Associ- 
ation tend to cover these same 
areas at the 30 and 60 hour 
level of guidance work and re- 
quire in addition a mastery of 
other guidance functions as well 
as counseling. 


Levels of Training 


Recognizing the wide-spread 
demand for counselors, the APA 
has distinguished three levels of 
counselor training, based upon 
the length of educational prepar- 
ation desirable at each level (4). 
The first level thus distinguish- 
ed is “part-time counselor,” de- 
signating persons with counsel- 
ing responsibilities in conjunc- 
tion with other duties in school, 
industry, or community agen- 
cies. This level is designed for 
persons working on advanced 
degrees and is a temporary mea- 
sure. The second level is “psy- 
chological counselor,” requiring 
up to two years of graduate 
training, probably leading to a 
master’s degree or 60-hour pro- 
fessional diploma, and the third 
level is designated “counselor- 
psychologist,” indicating prepar- 
ation leading to the doctorate in 
counseling psychology, usually 
requiring four years after the 
bachelor’s degree. 

Specialization in counseling 
psychology is available both in 
graduate schools of arts and 
sciences and in graduate schools 
of education ; the APA has certi- 
fied programs in both types of 
institutions. At the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Loyola Uni- 
versity in Chicago, and New 
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York University, for example, 
the program in counseling psy- 
chology is the responsibility of 
the graduate department of psy- 
chology of the school, while such 
programs are also administered 
by Teachers College at Columbia 
University and by the School of 
Education at Boston College. 
In the latter case, the differ- 
ences between preparation for 
guidance positions and for po- 
sitions as counseling psycholo- 
gists are likely to be somewhat 
obscure, since the tempo of 
training is geared to service in 
educational institutions. At some 
universities, the doctoral pro- 
gram in counseling psychology 
is administered by a separate 
Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration. 


Pre-Doctoral Education 


Graduate training in guidance 
and in counseling psychology 
may show differences in the un- 
dergraduate education in each 
field. In most cases, school guid- 
ance specialists are originally 
classroom teachers by training, 
and their specialized training in 
counseling psychology is covered 
extensively at the graduate level. 
Some universities offering doc- 
torates in counseling psychology 
demand of their prospective can- 
didates undergraduate prepara- 
tion in basic fields of psychology, 
often including experimental 
psychology (a laboratory 
course), psychological statistics 
and measurements, and person- 
ality dynamics through abnor- 
mal psychology. Many institu- 
tions also require a candidate to 
submit scores for the Advanced 
Test in Psychology of the Grad- 
uate Record Examination or the 
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Miller Analogies Test. 

Since there are variations, of- 
ten considerable, both in pre- 
requisites and in the content of 
doctoral programs, prospective 
candidates would be wise to in- 
vestigate the requirements of 
universities in which they are 
interested. A list of approved 
schools training counseling 
psychologists for positions 
in government service appears 
yearly in the American Psycho- 
logist. Prizing successful experi- 
ence in human relations gained 
through teaching or other occu- 
pations, directors of such train- 
ing programs are often willing 
to make exceptions to admissions 
requirements. 


Availability of Positions 


By the very nature of his 
training, the guidance specialist 
is likely to spend his profession- 
al life in a school or college, or, 
occasionally, in a community 
guidance agency. Counseling 
psychologists work in the same 
settings, and also work as well 
in rehabilitation centers, in pub- 
lic and private hospitals, in the 
armed forces, and in industrial 
organizations. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration employs large num- 
bers of psychological counselors 
and counseling psychologists. A 
small percentage are engaged in 
private practice in vocational 
counseling or in psychotherapy, 
or as members of a firm of con- 
sulting psychologists servicing 
business organizations and indi- 
viduals. 

The dramatic increase in the 
need for counseling services af- 
ter World War II, with its legacy 
of occupational upheavel and the 
atmosphere of continuing in- 
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security which has fostered the 

“existential anxiety” character- 

istic of the forties and fifties, 

assures, to counseling psycholo- 
gy an area of service in the pub- 
lic interest and gives to counsel- 
ing psychology its mandate to 
continue to develop and improve 
its techniques for assisting trou- 
bled people and its understand- 
ing of human behavior, as ap- 
plied psychology maintains its 
stake in the human predicament. 
REFERENCES: 

1. Super, Donald E. The Psychology of 
Careers. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1957. 

2. Understanding testing. Bulletin 
OE. 2-5003, Office of Education. 
Washington D. C.: Dept. of Health, 
Education, & Welfare, 1960. 

3. Recommended standards for train- 
ing counseling psychologists at the 
doctoral level, American Psycholo- 
gist, 1952, VII, 175-181. 

4, Training of Psychological Counsel- 
ors. American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1950. 
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Gifted Students and Underachievement 
Brother Aloysius Raphael, F.S.C. 


BRIGHT children can and do 

have learning difficulties. 
How often do teachers find a 
pupil with a high IQ who is yet 
a poor speller, or slow reader, or 
a child who is quite articulate 
but who just “can’t learn mathe- 
matics.” These random difficul- 
ties are usually accounted for by 
some distaste for a particvier 
subject, and other similar rea- 
sons. These students can often 
be helped by short-term indivi- 
ual counseling. 

Underachievemeit con- 
cealed failure is another prob- 
lem broader in nature and more 
difficult to detect. The concern 
for the full utilization of the 
gifted and intellectually able has 
heightened our interest in such 
underachievers. Most teachers 
have by now become conscious 
of their presence and are alerted 
against allowing these capable 
students to “just get by.” 

Persistent hard work and high 
motivation have produced 
results for many able students. 

It has been said that academic 
achievement is a form of social 
behavior and that educational 
under-achievement is a form of 
social behavior with overtones of 
hostility. 

Another theory suggests 
that the significant differences 
between achievers and non- 
achievers exist in their self-con- 


Brother Raphael is Guidance 
Director, Bishop Loughlin High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 
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cepts, school attitudes, and out- 
of-school activities. The under- 
achiever will frequently admit 
that poor scholastic achievement 
is his own fault but will find 
some excuse for it. He is gener- 
ally a person who lacks con- 
fidence in himself. He is fre- 
quently a non-conformist whose 
self-concept is poor. 

Further, the underachiever is 
often cynical, feels victimized by 
parents and teachers, and fre- 
quently perceives his family as 
having poor morale and strong 
parental domination. 

These symptoms may have 
their origins in early childhood 
experiences, in present home 
conditions, and in character 
training. Teachers give several 
informal reasons for under- 
achievement in able students: 
“He has a bad home situation.” 
“His folks are ‘old world’ 
people,” implies that their ethnic 
group does not look favorably 
upon academic achievement. 
“He comes from a low socio-ec- 
onomic neighborhood,” assumes 
that such children tend to be 
less motivated toward academic 
excellence. 

The real causes of under- 
achievement are difficult to de- 
termine. There are probably as 
many causes as there are 
underachievers. Without a 
clear understanding of what 
makes one child an_ under- 
achiever and another of similar 
background achieve up to capac- 
ity, one wonders what can be 
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done to help such underachiev- 
ers. Certainly educational guid- 
ance, personal counseling, moti- 
vation, and remedial help are 
indicated. 

A friend interested in the in- 
dividual progress of a child may 
be the answer in some cases. A 
supportive teacher, a friendly 
atmosphere, a reaffirmation of 
his ability may be the means 
for him to advance academic- 
ally. Research in this area indi- 
cates that some underachievers 
need teachers who are able to ac- 
cept their students’ limitations 
and who are flexible enough to 
allow the student the degree of 
permissiveness he needs. 


Psychological Blocks 


However, there are some un- 
derachievers who have deep- 
seated psychological blocks. 
These present problems which 
are not amenable to superficial 
group treatment; they require 
more intensive and _ personal 
help beyond the service afforded 
in our schools. They usually re- 
quire referral to outside clinics 
which are better equipped to 
handle such cases. 

Students do change from un- 
derachieving to achieving and 
even to overachieving patterns. 
With some it is a matter of 
“finding themselves.” Others 
are helped by meeting the 
“right person.” For others 
changes are the product of some 
fortunate circumstance. In still 
others the only influence that 
can be postulated is the grace of 
God. Whatever the cause for al- 
teration of behavior the record 
Is clear. Underachievers can 
learn to succeed. In view of this 
fact the educator should be en- 
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couraged to provide the setting 
for such a change through guid- 
ance, counseling, or simple 


frienship. 
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REPORT WRITING IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PSYCHIATRY 


Jack. T. Huber, New York: Haper & 
Bros., 1961. Pp. x-+ 114. $8.50. 


There is the tale perennially 
told by professors to prospective 
counselors and psychotherapists 
of the child guidance agency 
which hired a firm of efficiency 
experts to help streamline its 
forms and paper work. The ex- 
perts surveyed 150 case reports, 
then designed a case form. In 
addition to such information as 
name, age, address, etc., the fol- 
lowing sentence was to be print- 
ed: “The mother, though out- 
wardly warm and accepting, is 
inwardly cold and rejecting.” 
When the agency protested, the 
experts testified that this sen- 
tence had indeed appeared in 
each one of the 150 reports. 

Perhaps it is the fate of each 
intellectual discipline in our 
highly specialized society to de- 
velopalanguage of itsown which, 
highly useful though it is in pro- 
fessional circles, is often un- 
intelligeable to the nonspecialist. 
Even in the sciences which at- 
tempt to deal with human be- 
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havior, effective rapport is ham- 
pered by the lack of common 
written symbols. The guidance 
worker may see in a student the 
problem of stringent parental 
control; the therapist, be he 
psychologist or psychiatrist, may 
see this as an unresolved Oedipal 
situation. Yet he may mean by 
that designation nothing more 
crippling or definitely pathologi- 
cal than the counselor’s more 
general description. 


In his generally excellent “how 
to” book, Dr. Huber, director of 
psychological services and asso- 
ciate professor at Adelphi Col- 
lege, repeatedly emphasizes one 
major rule for writers of reports 
in psychiatry, psychology, and 
guidance: Remember your audi- 
ence, and use terms which con- 
vey to them your exact meaning. 
It is a good rule and one that 
bears emphasis. 


Frankly aimed at the clinician 
rather than at the counselor, this 
work nonetheless can be effect- 
ively employed by the student of 
counseling and by the guidance 
specialist in the school or com- 
munity agency who is called 
upon to communicate the find- 
ings of educational-vocational 
testing and interviewing to col- 
leagues and other psychological 
specialists. The major weakness 
in the work is that it largely 
ignores the issue of communicat- 
ing in a written report the re- 
sults of testing and counseling 
to the client himself, to his par- 
rents, to school administrators, 
or from the point of view of 
school guidance, the faculty 
member who referred him. And 
often this is a weakness in our 
relationship to our clients, for 
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we stand ready to provide writ- 
ten reports to everyone but him. 


Two chapters in Dr. Huber’s 
treatise have direct application 


to the counseling situation. 
These are the sections on “Out- 
lines for .Reports in Special 
Areas,”’ covering reports on in- 
telligence, aptitude, and interest 
testing, and “Therapy Progress 
Notes,”’ covering the selection 
and recording of exchanges be- 
tween interviewer and client. 
The chapter on “Formulating 
the Case” draws attention to the 
twin flaws of overgeneralization 
and the “too-easy answer,” 
which may cause not only over- 
generalization but grave conse- 
quences to the client if misinter- 
preted. A later chapter argues 
cogently against the use of the 
pet phrase, or reliance upon the 
pet theory. 


This brief manual is virtually 
crowded with examples and tel- 
ling criticisms of psychological 
reports. One comes to have the 
feeling that the ideal report 
would be a rather sterile liter- 
ary product, but perhaps that is 
what the situation demands. 


It is unfortunate that Dr. 


Huber dismisses the problem of 
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confidentiality in report writing 
in a chapter of only three pages. 
For the Catholic counselor and 
psychologist, confidentiality pos- 
es a thorny problem, which can- 
not be resolved either by the pre- 
caution of securing a release 
from the client or by reference 
to the codes of ethics of profes- 
sional associations. Especially in 
regard to the psychological as- 
sessment of religious candidates 
is confidentiality a matter of 
grave responsibility. Perhaps 
current discussion and thinking 
on the part of such groups as 
the American Catholic Psycho- 
logical Association will yield a 
general pattern which takes into 
account the moral as well as 
ethical responsibilities in this 
area. 


As a working model for the 
counselor and guidance special- 
ist, (although these are not his 
primary target), Dr. Huber’s 
book is a valuable reference. To 
complete the picture, the profes- 
sion of psychology and its sub- 
process, guidance, would benefit 
from a similar, book-length 
treatment of principles and the 
lucid exposition of counseling 
cases addressed to the person 
without training specifically in 
guidance or testing—the school 
administrator, the classroom 
teacher, the parent, and the client 
himself—without minimizing 


' psychological insight and with- 


out relying on the intellectual 
shorthand of the initiated. 


Nathaniel J. Pallone 
Director, Guidance Center, 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn. 


Autumn, 1961 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE 


Mauritz Johnson, William E. Busac- 
ker, Fred Q. Bowman, and Brothers, 
New York, 1961, 275. 


THE APPEARANCE of this 
text seems to suggest several 
ideas concerning the develop- 
ment of publications in the area 
of guidance. The interesting 
growth of the concept of guid- 
ing youth in vocational areas to 
the generalization of directing 
youngsters in many areas of de- 
velopment has yielded to a newer 
stage of perception. The trend 
seems to be to de-generalize, to 
differentiate the role of guidance 
at various educational levels. 
Doubtless, the needs of teachers 
who wish to become guidance- 
oriented or who wish to become 
professional counselors at vari- 
ous educational levels (element- 
ary, junior high, secondary, 
college) have been felt by 
schools of education and recogn- 
ized by publishers of educational 
texts. Recognition of such a need 
is reflected in the appearance of 
Junior High School Guidance. 


The content of the book mer- 
its praise for its presentation of 
the role of guidance in school 
life. While including many as- 
pects, the authors have been able 
to treat practically and effec- 
tively such areas as Orientation, 
Classroom and Homeroom Guid- 
dance, and Discipline as Related 
to Guidance. The discussion of 
the involvement of school per- 
sonnel other than the counslor 
in guidance functions is excep- 
tionally well presented. 


To a limited degree the text 
achieves the goal of specialized 
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information regarding guidance 
at the junior high school level. 
The first two chapters discuss 
at length the role of guidance as 
it relates to the educational pro- 
gram and the students at the 
grade level. The ten chapters 
which follow also make special 
reference to problems and tech- 
niques of guidance related to the 
junior high school. 


The publication, aside from 
content, has some definite for- 
mal advantages for use as a 
study tool. Each chapter has a 
summary which point-by-point 
cements the main ideas of the 
chapter. Of greater worth to 
the reader and student, each 
chapter has its own reference 
reading list. This annotated 
list is differentiated according 
to an area of specialization with- 
in the topics. The reader could 
with justification hope to see 
such an effort by the authors 
become more widespread. The 
various appendices also contrib- 
ute to a positive evaluation of 
the book by a student of guid- 
oe at the junior high school 
evel. 


However, the book falls short 
on two counts. First of all, it 
does not evidence sufficient con- 
cern for one of the most pres- 
sing problems of guidance at the 
secondary level—that of placing 
students in various classes with- 
in the growing pattern of ability 
grouping. In this area the coun- 
selor spends much of his time 
and is usually ill-prepared for 
the task. Secondly, the book 
could hardly be said to be unique. 
It does not stand out as a text 
which interprets guidance 
throughout its pages in relation 
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to the pre-adolescent and his 
problems. The entire problem 
of parents and their pre-adoles- 
cents seems relatively underde- 
veloped in relation to the in- 
volvement of the junior high 
school counselor in his daily 
task. 


The authors, in short, are not 
entirely free from some of the 
limitations of many textbook 
writers—a presentation of more 
of the same context material 
dressed up in a new salable title. 
However, there are valuable ap- 
plications in the text not usually 
found elsewhere. Junior High 
School Guidance is useful as 
long as the instructor and the 
student are well aware of its 
limitations. 


Arthur O. Linskey 
St. John’s University 
Jamaica, New York 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE STUDENT 


Graham B. Blaine, Jr., Charles C. 
McArthur, et al. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1961. Pp. xxv + 254. 
$4.95. 


Some years have passed since 
Thomas N. McCarthy, in “Un- 
derstanding Student Behavior,” 
took counselors and psycholo- 
gists to task in the pages of The 
Catholic Counselor for the mak- 
ing guinea pigs of college stu- 
dents who are tested, re-tested, 
then tested again, not for the pur- 
pose of studying the dynamics 
of their psychosocial behavior, 
but to satisfy the testers’ need 
for readily accessible research 
subjects. Recent years have 
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brought a newer, healthier ap- 
proach, evidenced in such works 
as the Yale psychiatric clinic 
studies (Psychosocial Problems 
of College Men, edited by Bryant 
Wedge) and the now-famous 
Vassar studies of Nevitt San- 
ford and his associates, soon to 
be summarized in the forth- 
coming The American College. 


Now the staff of the Univer- 
sity Health Service at Harvard 
has made a distinguished con- 
tribution to this growing body 
of literature which seeks to un- 
derstand what is peculiar to the 
psychological and social behavior 
of college students. Edited by a 
psychiatrist, Dr. Blaine, and a 
psychologist, Dr. McArthur, the 
volume is a collection of fourteen 
articles which survey the organ- 
ization, function, operation, and 
research findings in the Mental 
Health Clinic of the Harvard 
Health Service. 


The problems typically en- 
countered in a campus institu- 
tion of sizeable enrollment may 
be expected to differ vastly from 
those typically presented, say, 
in the urban Catholic college 
with a small campus and limited 
endowment. The authors are 
identified, in Erik Erickson’s 
introduction, as “Harvard men 
dealing with Harvard pro- 
blems,” and so they are. Yet 
much of what they report con- 
cerns the general psychological 
tendencies of men growing into 
maturity and attempting variant 
approaches to the developmental 
tasks faced by college students 
everywhere. 


Although eleven of the four- 
teen contributors are psychia- 
trists, the organization of Health 
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Services at Harvard is such 
that the problem presented by 
students might well be encount- 
ered by the guidance officer in a 
college with a less elaborate pro- 
gram. Since there is “no com- 
petent guidance program” at 
Harvard, according to McArthur 
and Dinklage in their chapter on 
“The Role of the Psychologist in 
a College Health Service,” the 
clinical psychologist is charged 
with providing educational and 
vocational counseling. This chap- 
ter is, in fact, an excellent over- 
view, even for the neophyte, of 
counseling based on sound psy- 
chological understanding, and it 
deserves to be read by every 
counselor who stands—as we all 
do—in danger of becoming 
“routinized” in dealing with 
“surface” guidance problems. 


Another chapter that merits 
close attention is McArthur’s 
“Distinguishing Patterns of Stu- 
dent Neuroses,” for here the 
problem of vocational choice is 
related to what Erickson has 
called the “special task of late 
adolesence”—to find an identity. 
One special issue which the stu- 
dent seizes upon in his “diffuse 
agitation over who on earth he 
may be,” says McArthur, is his 
vocational choice. Vocational 
choice, then, is seen as sympto- 
matic of the total personality 
and as ego-syntonic. Moreover, 
vocational choices which run 
counter to the role expectancies 
of the student’s family and peer 
groups lie at the root of more 
serious conflicts: “I want to be 
an anthropologist. My family 
came from another country and 
another century. They only know 
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four honorific callings: the mili- 
tary, the priesthood, medicine, 
and law.” Such limited vocation- 
al horizons are familiar to the 
counselor who is working with 
students whose socioeconomic 
roots are in the “old country” 
culture. 


“Problems Concerned with 
Studying,” another chapter by 
Blaine and McArthur, lucidly 
outlines the dynamics of causa- 
tion in many cases of learning 
difficulty and college drop-out. 
Especially interesting is their 
semi-psychoanalytic treatment 
of the passive-aggressive per- 
sonality, who uses failur¢ neu- 
rotically as a weapon ayzainst 
the demands of his parents or 
teachers for high scholastic 
achievements. 


In another vein, the contribu- 
tion which can be made by the 
member of the academic faculty, 
who, though lacking any formal 
training in psychology or guid- 
ance, has a warm and under- 
standing nature, is explored in 
Dalrymple’s “Faculty Counsel- 
ing and Referral.” A sumary of 
this chapter could well stimulate 
spirited discussion at a faculty 
meeting or workshop concerned 
with the non-specialist’s role in 


the total guidance effort of the | 


college. 


To round out the picture of 
the Harvard program, there are 
chapters on the college psychiat- 
rist, character disorders, acute 
psychotic disorders, and special 
problems of women students, 
graduate students, and medical 
students, each of which will be 
more or less valuable to the 
reader in relation to his own 
school situation and the focus of 
his counseling efforts. 


For the student of mental 
health services in the schools, 
for the student personnel admin- 
istrator, and for the working 
counselor, this report of Harv- 
ard’s efforts contains much that 
is provocative and stimulating. 
Several of the articles represent 
important contributions to the 
literature on mental health in 
education which will find appli- 
cability in situations far differ- 
ent from the Ivy aura of the 
banks of the Cambridge River, 
even though, as the authors re- 
port, “Many people seem to feel 
that psychological experience 
with a Harvard population does 
not count!” 


Nathaniel J. Pallone 


Director, Guidance Center, } 


St. Francis College, Brooklyn. 
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IN THE next decade, the needs 
of the guidance movement will, 
to a great extent, be determined 
by the evolving nature of the 
role of guidance. Originally, 
guidance was oriented primarily 
toward the student with voca- 
tional problems. As the guidance 
movement developed, its pur- 
poses and services were direct- 
ed to a greater number of 
students. More recently the 
goals of guidance have broad- 
ened again to include the optim- 
al development of each student. 
This widening of the scope of 
guidance, a trend which seems 
quite irreversible, dictates the 
needs which forward looking ad- 
ministrators must meet. The 
professional leadership of the 
next decade must be aware of 
the guidance needs listed by the 
Presidential Committee on Edu- 
cation: “A sound guidance pro- 
gram requires professional lead- 
ership, competent counselors, 
time and money.” 


The Need for More Counselors 


Procedures which in former 
days were efficacious in solving 
the difficulties of youth are no 
longer completely adequate. Ed- 
ucation has changed radicallv 
since the start of formal gui- 
dance about 50 years ago. New 
objectives, new types of schools, 
new curricula, and new teaching 
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Strengthening Guidance in the Sixties 
Brother Raymond, C.F.X. 


methods have emerged. The pop- 
ulation boom has forced the 
schools to revamp their methods 
of presentation to emphasize 
the mass rather than the in- 
dividual student. The close stu- 
dent-teacher relationship so 
fondly cherished in a bygone day 
has now been replaced by a 
somewhat impersonal form of 
education. 


Forces outside the school, the 
changes in society and the in- 
creased pressures of modern 
living, have contributed to the 
frustration of pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. 
The widely broadcast spirit of 
naturalism and pragmatism 
with its perverted concepts of 
right and wrong, and the incon- 
sistency between parental pre- 
cept and practice, have created 
confusion among youth. Like- 
wise, youth’s right freely to 
choose careers from among more 
than 30,000 available jobs, 
without providing the necessary 
assistance to enable them to use 
their freedom prudently, has 
served to make them even more 
confused. These disintegrative 
forces have had a detrimental 
effect upon the personality of 
our students. The number of 
major and minor emotional dis- 
orders among our younth empha- 
sizes the extent of the problem. 


The need for more counselors 
in all our school systems is then 
apparent. Underthe National De- 
fense Education Act (NDEA), 
over two hundred counselors 
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have been added to the New 
York State public school system. 
In 1960 alone, 40 extra counsel- 
ors were added to the New York 
City school system. This increase 
alleviates immediate needs which 
are still urgent and which will 
soon be acute again. But NDEA 
grants to enable public schools 
to engage the services of more 
counselors and NDEA Institutes, 
which pay stipends to public 
school personnel only, have done 
little to increase the number of 
counselors in private schools. 


The Need for Trained Counselors 


The bulk of the counselor’s 
time should be devoted to indi- 
vidual counseling, the heart of 
an effective guidance program. 
The school counselor through 
private interviews enables the 
student with a problem to ex- 
press his personal confusions 
and conflicts, to analyze under 
skillful directions the issues in- 
volved, and to reach a reasonable 
solution to his problem. 

The very nature of counsel- 
ing demands that it be done by 
professionally prepared persons. 
By assigning untrained per- 
sons to do guidance and counsel- 
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ing, a number of private and 
public school administrators 
demonstrate that they are not 
squarely facing facts. Some ad- 
ministrators, possibly because of 
the high regard in which they 
hold their faculties, sometimes 
assign teachers without any pre- 
vious training to do guidance 
and counseling. Some Catholic 
administrators, seem to think 
that tachers with religious back- 
grounds have the necessary 
‘know-how’ to counsel students 
as well as specialists who have 
been educated and trained to be 
counselors. Yet they surely 
would not assign their best 
Latin fundamentalist to teach 
a physics course proficiently. 

Guidance like any other pro- 
fessional discipline has its aca- 
demic requirements. Guidance 
personnel must earn at least a 
master’s degree in which psycho- 
logy has been strongly empha- 
sized. (Ed.’s Note: See Mr. Pal- 
lone’s article, p. 24). 


Administrators should not 
ignore the fact that all states 
except two have provisions for 
licensing counselors. Adminis- 
trators should avoid engaging 
the services of un-certified or 
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un-licensed personnel workers 
even more than they avoid going 
to “quack” doctors. 


Temporary Expedients 


While waiting for a sufficient 
number of qualified counselors, 
how can guidance needs be met? 
The solution here seems to lie in 
the temporary utilization of 
other faculty personnel, fitted 
for limited service through in- 
service training. Most teachers 
are anxious to assist wherever 
possible. They may be able to 
offer help in a number of use- 
ful areas: 

1. They can and should con- 
tribute to the individual guid- 
ance record. 

2. They can tell pupils how 
their subject-matter is used in 
various occupational fields. 

3. They should spot pupils 
who need special help, and refer 
them to the counselors. 

4. They should confer with 
the counselor about pupils who 
need special attention. 

5. They can cooperate in 
placement, orientation, follow- 
up, and evaluation. 

6. They can assist in group 
activities relating to the guid- 


ance program such as counsel- 
ing for college placement. 

In-service training is in no 
way meant to be a substitute for 
the counselor education pro- 
gram. It is merely an emergency 
expedient until qualified counsel- 
ors become available. In fact 
many teachers are encouraged 
to continue their education in 
guidance or psychology after 
having learned of the challenge 
the field offers. The NDEA 
Guidance Institutes were set up 
specifically for the purpose of 
training new counselors, not 
to assist those who are already 
licensed. 

Another recourse in meeting 
the immediate need for more 
trained counselors lies in the 
very growth of guidance respon- 
sibility. A smaller number of 
trained personnel can magnify 
their effectiveness by a judicious 
marshalling of the efforts of 
other persons concerned with 
student development. Through 
referrals, staff conferences, and 
other means of liaison, a team 
approach to guidance might be 
utilized. A coordinated effort of 
teachers, principal, parents, and 
community agencies, with the 
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guidance man serving as a re- 
source person as well as coun- 
selor, may provide a temporary 
approach to a solution of the 
problem. 


The Need for Time 


While the need for a greater 
number of trained counselors 
seems evident, not equally ap- 
parent is the time counselors 
need to perfrom their duties 
adequately. Over and above the 
opportunity to perform their 
duties, counselors need addition- 
al time for professional devel- 
opment. Teachers are normally 
given four or five teaching peri- 
ods a day and are encouraged to 
spend their free periods in pro- 
fessional reading or writing. But 
the counselor is often expected 
to spend the whole day in guid- 
ance without equivalent “free 
time”. If the guidance depart- 
ment is to fulfill its function, 
counselors must be allotted time 
to think and plan, to discuss 
departmental problems, and 
develop professional skills. Time 
should be allocated: 


1. To provide the opportunity 
to stay abreast of professional 
literature, most of which should 
be supplied by the school. 

2. To afford adequate time to 
discuss common problems with 
fellow counselors. A solution not 
evident to one counselor is often 
quite apparent to a second or 
more experienced member of 
the department. 

3. To allow for the conduct of 
research projects, necessary in 
guidance as in any other field. 

The minimun time to be allot- 
ted per student is one full period 
a year. In a school of 500 a coun- 
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selor will need 100 school days 
for counseling alone. Thus, re- 
commendations of professional 
organizations and the Conant 
Report call for a counselor-stu- 
dent ratio of, not more than 300 
to one. The number of counselors 
needed in a school is determined 
by a consideration of the actual 
time spent in counseling and the 
number of pupils enrolled in the 
school. When one considers this 
ratio to the not infrequent 1,000 
or more to one, the disparity be- 
tween the ideal and the reality 
graphically emphasizes the chal- 
lenge the next decade holds for 
the guidance movement. 


The Future 


The demands to be made upon 
guidance in the next decade are 
taking recognizable shape. 
Every school whether public or 
private, will be expected to have 
an adequate guidance program. 
These programs will have to 
meet the needs of every pupil 
from entry to graduation. To 
meet these responsibilities ad- 
ministrators will be required to 
see to it that more professional 
workers are assigned guidance 
duties. While the administrator 
may provide temporary solutions 


through the utilization of | 


teaching personnel, prepared for 
limited guidance responsibility 
through in-service training, the 
immensity and complexity of the 
challenge require more than stop 
-gap provisions. The future guid- 
ance program will require man- 
power, money, and time deployed 
by courageous administrative 
leadership. The administrator 
who aims to develop the whole 
person cannot take half-hearted 
measures. 
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Sister Mary Estelle, S.S.N.D. 


Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Pius XI High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Whether or not a student be 
college-bound, he needs to clari- 
fy or crystallize his self-concept. 
It is important for the school to 
help him accomplish this through 
the use of test data, evaluation 
of previous achievements, a 
study of his interests, hobbies, 
etc. The sophomore year is a 
good time to begin this analysis, 
since the student must make a 
decision in choosing college or 
non-college courses for his last 
two years of high school. 

Occupational guidance at Pius 
XI High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, includes a five-point 
program to assist in the clarifi- 
cation and strengthening of the 
individual student’s concepts. 


1. Group Guidance: In the 
sophomore year, a five-day 
program of occupational 
guidance is carried out dur- 
ing the religion period. 
During this period each 
student is given the work- 
sheet containing his per- 
centile scores on the DAT, 
ITED, and Kuder pre- 
viously given in the ninth 
grade. He is also provided 
with his grade point aver- 
age. In a group session the 
students are aided in evalu- 
ating their aptitudes in re- 
l ation to achievements. 
Special counseling is made 
available for the low apti- 
tude-low achievement stu- 
dent. After this assessment 
of strengths and weak- 
nesses, time is spent on 
showing the importance of 
school subjects with rela- 
tion to the world of work. 
An occupational score sheet 
shows how test scores re- 
late to various occupations. 
The student is encouraged 
to select for detailed study 
several occupations in 
which he is interested and 
for which he has ability. 


CALLING FOR EARLY ISSUES! 


In order to have complete and bound copies for their files, 
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to sell their issues of: 
Volume |, 
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. Occupations course: The 
course “Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy”’ is given to 
non-college bound students. 
This is, in effect, an occu- 
pations course in which the 
individual student gets a 
deeper insight into himself 
and a broader view of the 
world of work. 

3. Cooperation with state em- 
ployment agency: This or- 
ganization provides a bat- 
tery of tests for non-college 
bound seniors which sup- 
plement the school’s pro- 
gram. 

4. Use of community re- 
sources: Instead of a career 
day, the Kiwanis Club pro- 
vides speakers from vari- 
ous occupations for individ- 
ual classes. 

5. Use of referrals: Home- 

room and subject matter 

teachers make referrals to 
the school’s Guidance 

Department. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Bishop Loughlin 
Memorial High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By means of a Bulletin the 
Bishop Loughlin Memorial High 
School alerts students in their 
junior year to important factors 
concerning entrance into college. 

The Bulletin presents brief, 
concise discussions on such 
topics as: Should You Go, De- 
mand for College Graduates, 
Getting Ready for College, Let 
Your Subconscious Mind Help 
You, How to Finance College, 
What Kind of College Should 
You Attend, What Shall I Be, 
Tests You Might Take, Test 
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Scores Do Not Tell the Whole 
Story about You. 

In some sections, the Bulletin 
refers to the Loughlin Hand- 
book for more details. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH READING 


Don Bosco High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Home and School Associ- 
ation of Don Bosco High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, directed 
one of its meetings to problems 
of teenage boys. In an address 
to the parents, Brother Leo Wil- 
lett, S.M., pointed out that it is 
one thing to know and under- 
stand the problems of young 
people, but it is quite another to 
be of real assistance to youth in 
solving their problems. 

Suggesting reading as a valu- 
able aid, Brother Leo discussed 
the use of specific pamphlets, 
reprints, and inexpensive books 
which he had previously checked 
and arranged on display for the 
evening. A list of the exhibited 
literature was given to the par- 
ents. The following notation 
appeared at the bottom of the 
mimeographed sheet: “Dear 
Parents: I thought you might 
be interested in obtaining a 
copy of some of the following 
reprints, pamphlets, books. Some 
of these are on display in the 
gym, and limited amounts are 
available for purchase tonight. 
Further, if you wish, you may 
check off the items desired, and 
send this with the total cost of 
same with your son.” 

In order to reach the parents 
of all the students the reading 
list was mailed to the parents 
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who did not attend the meeting. 
Several items were suggested 
to the parents. 

A copy of the reading list may 
be obtained from Brother Leo 
on request. 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION 
IN GUIDANCE 


Seton High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


To interest all teachers in 
guidance, Seton High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, used a 
faculty meeting to discuss infor- 
mal guidance from the viewpoint 
of the subject teacher. The pre- 
sentation was given by the lay 
faculty. 

Teachers from various depart- 
ments presented papers on 
Courtesy, Moral Values, Social 
Consciousness, Planning for the 


Future, Home and Marriage, 
Cultural Stimulus, Intelletual 
Stimulus, and Co-operation and 
Fair Play. 


One teacher pointed out that 
even though any good conscienti- 
ous teacher would realize her 
obligation to give informal guid- 
ance and perhaps do it almost 
by second nature, it would also 
involve some danger of complac- 
ence. She observed: “If some 
things are only incidental to our 
teaching, there is the possibility 
of their becoming accidental. If 
that happens, there is always 
the danger that the accidental 
things may be forgotten or ne- 
glected. It is wise therefore, to 
examine our thinking about in- 
formal guidance occasionally, to 
restate our principles and to be 
sure that we are adhering to 
them.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 
CONDUCTED BY THE JESUIT FATHERS 


ARTS 
BIOLOGY 
BUSINESS 
CHEMISTRY 
ECONOMICS 
MATHEMATICS 
PHYSICS 





PRE-DENTAL 
PRE-ENGINEERING 
PRE-LEGAL 
PRE-MEDICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Complete Program of 


Extra Curricular Activities 


Residence Facilities On Campus 


for Information and Catalogue Write to: 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 
Scranton 10, Pennsylvania 


Autumn, 1961 
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Keeping Posted with the Councils 


The Parochial School Office of the Archdiocese of Detroit is 
at present engaged in the organization of a Guidance Council. An- 
other Council in the process of being formed is in Dallas, Texas, 
according to an announcement by Father Thomas Holland, S.J. of 
Jesuit High School, Dallas. 


Congratulations are proffered to the Milwaukee Council for 
the splendid attendance at its spring meeting at Alverno College in 


Milwaukee. Two hundred forty-seven members attended this meet- 
ing—an unusual turnout. The program was devoted to six prob- 
lems in the guidance field: Problems of Personal Adjustment, Good 
and Poor Readers, Gifted Students, Good Study Habits, Placement 
of Students, and Transfer of Records. Each session was repeated 
for the benefit of those with divided interests. 


The San Antonio Archdiocesan Guidance Council published the 
first issue of its Newsletter in April. This culminated the Council’s 
achievements during its initial year of varied activities. Brother 
Norbert Grass, S.M., is President of the Council. 


The final meeting of the year for the Brooklyn Council was 
its annual buffet dinner in June for the principals of the member 
schools. At this meeting Brother Joseph McKenna, F.S.C.H., Prin- 
cipal of Catholic Memorial High School, West Roxbury, Massachu- 
se spoke on “The Principal’s Coordinative Role in the Guidance 

rogram.” 


The Brooklyn Council suffered a loss in the death of Brother 
Cecilian, F.S.C., Brother had been ill for a few months, but his 
death was unexpected. He was Guidance Director at St. Augustine 
Diocesan High School in Brooklyn. 


(Note: All Councils are requested to send reports of activities 
to the editor of this column.) 
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What are typical problems faced by counselors at 





elementary, junior high and high school levels? 


Questions confronting the practicing counselor are answered 


in 


The Counseling 


Relationship 


a new casebook 


By ARNOLD BUCHHEIMER, Associate Professor of Education and Supervisor, 
Guidance Laboratory, Division of Teacher Education, City College of New York 
and SARAH CARTER BALOGH, Counselor, Office of Student Affairs, New 


York Community College. 


This practical book describes and carefully analyzes the crucial steps toward 
fulfillment of a productive counseling relationship. By means of transcripts 
of actual counseling interviews with students, the authors demonstrate: 


@ varying needs and responses of the 
counselee 

@ how the counseling relationship rests on 
spontaneous interaction between counsel- 
or and counselee 

@ how this interaction is a complex range 
of inter- and intrapersonal perceptions 
involving counselee motivation and ex- 
pressiveness, counselor perceptiveness, 
skill of communication, and understand- 
ing of the consequences of the various 
roles played 

By pointing up many insights into procedure, 

“The Counseling Relationship” gives the begin- 

ning counselor a greater sense of assurance and 

control in his new role, and provides materials 

which enable him to refine his skills. It also 

serves as an invaluable guide for all those en- 

gaged in counseling. 


Order No. 5FB17 
$4.75 each 
10 or more $3.80 each 


Examination copy sent on request. 


= 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 
. Beginning a Relation- 
ship 


Phases of the Inter- 
view 


. Inferring the Self- 
Concept 


4. The Development of 
the Self-Concept 


5. Exercises for the 
Counselor in Training 





SR SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


259 East Erie Street ® 


Autumn, 1961 


Chicago 11, Illinois 









































Guidance Personnel in the News 


Sister Mary Cathrine, C.D.P., new Associate Editor of The} , 
Catholic Counselor, demonstrated the use of personal counseling | | 
at the annual Texas Personnel and Guidance Association conven- 
tion in September. 


Dr. Robert B. Nordberg spoke at a workshop in public health t 
nursing on “Developmental Needs of Man.” His article on “Intel- | | 
ligence—a Post-progressive Analysis” appeared in Catholic Educa- | , 
tional Review in April. Dr. Nordberg is now a member of the 
faculty for Counselor Education at Marquette University. 


Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, | ‘ 
led the guidance section of the Workshop on Spiritual Formation 
sponsored by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine at Catholic 
University this past June. 


Mr. Robert Doyle of Iona College, and Assistant Editor of The 
Catholic Counselor, recently received the service award of the New 
York Long Island Association of Newman Club Alumni. 


Dr. William Angers presented a paper at the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Academy of Science entitled “Some Factors 
Which Have Influenced College Freshmen to Choose Engineering.” 
Dr. Angers recently accepted the position of Assistant Director of 
the counseling center at Newark College of Engineering. 


Dr. Williant Cottle has resigned his position at the University 
of Kansas to be Director of the Counseling Education and Counsel- 
ing Psychology program at Boston College. 


Dr. Paul Centi has recently been named Director of the Coun- 
seling Center at Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 


Brother Lawrence Joseph, F.M.S., former Editor of The 
Catholic Counselor, was a guest speaker at the May meeting of the 
Brooklyn Council. 


Dr. Philip D. Christantiello, Assistant Director of Guidance at 
St. Peter’s College in New Jersey, has published a pamphlet on 
“How to Take Lecture Notes in College.” 


Brother Aloysius, F.S.C., President of the Baltimore Council, 
is now the principal of Bishop Denis J. O’Connell High School in 
Arlington, Virginia. 


Dr. Robert T. Lennon, Director of the Test Department, Har- 
court, Brace and World Book Company, was one of the panel mem- 
bers in a discussion of “The Role of Aptitude and Achievement 
Testing in the Guidance Program” at the April meeting of the New 
York Personnel and Guidance Association. 
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Brother Marion Belka, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San An- 
tonio, is President-Elect of the Texas Personnel and Guidance 
Association. He is the outgoing President of the South Texas 


‘8 | Personnel and Guidance Association. 


N= 

Many members of the Guidance Councils throughout the coun- 
try either lectured or were members of Guidance Institutes this 
past summer. It is impossible to report on each of them in this 
column, but everyone noted a gratifying increase in the number of 
participants in the various summer programs. 
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n, | Outstanding Projects 
Ke The Guidance Council of Paterson, New Jersey has developed 
a course of study in Guidance for use in the school system during 


the 1961-62 school year. 
The Worcester Chapter of APGA has founded the Dunigan 


Annual Lecture to be given each May in memory of Rev. David R. 
Dunigan, S.J., who died last March. Father Dunigan was an out- 
standing member of the Worcester Chapter and also a former 
Editorial Board Member of The Catholic Counselor. 





READINGS FOR CATHOLIC COUNSELORS 
Twenty reprints of outstanding articles from 


THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR 


lona College,New Rochelle, New York 


In- 
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SUMMER GUIDANCE INSTITUTES 
COUNSELOR TRAINING COURSES 
FACULTY INSERVICE TRAINING 


INDIVIDUAL PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Written by prominent Catholics in guidance and psychology, this book contains 
chapters on training the Catholic counselor, organizing a guidance service, 
diocesan guidance councils, counseling theories and procedures, group guidance, 
teligious factors and values in counseling, interview in religious counseling, assisting 
ar- | parents in guidance functions, Christian humanism and Catholic guidance, under- 
2m- | standing student behavior, and mental hygiene in the classroom. 


few | tice: $1.50 for single copies; $1 each when purchased in quantities of a 
dozen or more. PLEASE ENCLOSE REMITTANCE 
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A share-the-convention project was carried out by the San 
Antonio Archdiocesan Guidance Council. Each member who at- 
tended the 1961 convention in Denver had been assigned the respon- 
sibility of covering the Workshop Demonstrations of Catholic 
Counselors in APGA, and outlined the main points of the sessions 
at the May meeting of the Council. 


This year for the first time all can benefit from the profes- 
sional stimulation of the 1961 APGA Convention in Denver by 
purchasing copies of the addresses from APGA headquarters. A 
list of the articles (all priced at $.35) may be obtained from 1605 
New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


Wrenn Report (APGA Convention, 1961) 


The following are excerpts from recommendations “‘To School 
Counselors Now on the Job”: 

1. Consider the professional updating as a continuous process, 
lest you become fixated at one level of understanding and practice, 
while the world of psychological and sociological thought and prac- 
tice moves around you and leaves you behind. 

2. Include in your professional education, courses and lectures 
in the social and behavioral sciences. 


Encourage a Colleague To Subscribe to 


The Catholic Counselor 


‘An Organ of Communication for Catholics in Guidance’ 


Published by the National Catholic Guidance Conference near the end 
of Autumn, Winter, and Spring. 
Subscriptions: 2 years—$3; 3 years—$4; 4 years—$5. 
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ENCLOSED REMITTANCE: $._--_— 
The Catholic Counselor 
lona College 
New Rochelle, New York 
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8. Travel widely to understand other cultures and peoples. 


4, Study your own interviewing habits and attitudes and 
secure professional assistance in this process whenever possible. 


5. Give thoughtful attention to your purposes and goals as 
counselors. A focusing upon goals that are appropriate to the 
counselor’s professional competence and to the most effective use 
of his time in a given situation is the most essential task that a 
counselor can undertake. 


6. Take steps to gain an understanding of the principles 
behind the programming of electronic computers and the operation 
of various types of programed instruction. 


7. Be dedicated to the students you serve, and take pride in 
your work. 


Do You Know That .... ? 


There is an organization called the Academy of Teachers of 
Occupations. The president, Dr. Daniel Sinick, San Francisco 
State College, has invited all NVGA members interested in improv- 
ing the teaching of occupational information at any educational 
level, to join the association. This national organization gained 


UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON 


Founded 1850 


Conducted by the Society of Mary 
(Marianist Fathers and Brothers) 


Six College Units (all accredited) 
1. Bus. Adm. (7 majors) 
2. Educ. (11 types) 
3. Engr. (5 degree programs) 
4. Lib. Arts (14 majors) 
5. Science (8 depts.) 
6. Technology (4 majors) 
Totals: 35 depts. — 21 different degrees 


Unique Teaching Aids 
Electronic computers (3 units valued at 
$2,250,000), foreign language lab., green 
house, nuclear reactor, observatory, re- 
medial reading lob., TV station 


Moderate Costs per year 
$1400 to $1500 (includes tuition, room and 
board) 
Financial Aids 
1. Installment method of payment 
2. Student loans 
3. Scholarships 
4. Part-time jobs (approx. 80% of the 
student body is employed during aca- 
demic year) 


Autumn, 1961 


Students 
Coeducational—4100 full-time day students 
—only 35% of students from commuting 
distance area—ratio of students to pro- 
fessors is 14 to 1—average number of 
students per class is 20 


Campus 
Two beautiful campuses—each exceeds 76 
acres and is completely integrated—22 
major buildings 

Housing 
(living on or off campus is optional) 
Women's dorm. available in Fall of 1962— 
6 men's dormitories—1500 listed off 
campus residences 


ROTC 
Branch General (Army) student may select 
preferred branch from among 15 offerings— 
optional flight training in senior year 


Research Institute 
An integral component of the University in- 
volved in contracts approaching $3,000,000 
per yeor with more than 500 students 
employed and each compensated in excess 
of $1,000 per year 

Graduate Study 
Recently reactivated Graduate School offers 
programs in Education, Engineering, Liberal 
Arts, Science 
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100 members in the past year. For further information, write to 
the Academy’s secretary, Mr. Richard Gruen, Department of Per- 
sonnel Services, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


There are now three college admissions centers for college- 
bound students unable to obtain admission to the college of their 
choice. These centers endeavor to place the student in a college 
in accordance with his record, interests, finances, etc. For further 
information, write to: 


we The College Admissions Center, North Shore Hotel, Evanston, 
inois. 


The College Admissions Assistance Center, 525 E. 80th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Catholic College Admissions and Information Center, 500 
Salisbury Street, Worcester, Massachusetts (Applications to Catho- 
lic colleges only) 


A few Religious orders have formed their own Guidance Coun- 
cils when it was not feasible to establish a Diocesan Council. 


The program for the 1962 meeting of Catholic Counselors in 
APGA is nearing completion. Rev. George Moreau, O.M.I. i 


National Chairman with Sister Mary Estelle, S.S.N.D. and Brother 
Marion Belka, S.M. serving as Program Co-chairmen. 


CSO 


LOOK AHEAD! 


CATHOLICS IN A.P.G.A. — APRIL 14-15, 1962 


A.P.G.A. CONVENTION — APRIL 16-19, 1962 


HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO 








